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SCHOOL’S OUT! 


As the erd of the school year draws near and we look back over the activities of they 
past months, we wish to express our appreciation of the splendid cooperation and inspira 
tion given us by members and friends of the Departrient. To all those who have helpena 
make 1946-47 a good year, we say: : 


Machas gracias Mange tack Dankou 
Merci beaucoup Dank u Spasibo 
Besten dank Blagodarya Arigato 
Grazie tanto Kérem evyaqueta® 
Muito obrigado Lutfen Many thanks! 
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Elementary Education in Occupied Germany! 


Agnes Snyder 


Cooperative School for Teachers and The Mills School, New York City 


I have come back from a marvelous experience in Germany with more 
questions than answers. In only six months one cannot learn much about 
a school system, especially so complicated a system as Germany presents 
today. It is all too little time to come back with answers, but I have done 
much thinking. I have seen much, I have heard much, and I am very happy 
to share my experiences with you this morning, although please do not 
expect any solutions. 

My work kept me in the schools. I know first hand very little about the 
broad policy making that is going on. I know no more about it than you 
who are on this side of the Atlantic. Mine was a job of seeing what was hap- 
pening, conferring with American Military Government officials and with 
the German school officials. I tried very hard to get some underpinning 
of different focuses of kinds of schools, and I was able to get into many 
homes of different walks of life. I was also able to talk with German labor 
unions, youth groups, and political leaders in an attempt to understand 
some of the efforts that are being made to restore industry and the pro- 
duction on the farms. I tried to have all the experiences | could in the day- 
time, generally getting up at seven in the morning and going until six or 
seven in the evening. If you have ever visited schools with German officials, 
you know they are merciless and there isn’t anything that they will refrain 
from showing you, if you will let them. In spite of being cold and hungry, 
the Germans still have energy that would wear most of us out. In the 
evening, as fast as my fingers would go on the typewriter, I jotted down 
what I had seen. After a jaunt of that kind for about two weeks, I would 
go back to Berlin and try to put my findings into some written form. 
This technique was valuable, for it gave me a perspective with which I 
could work in thinking through the problems. 

With this introduction, I would like to tell you now about the elementary 
schools. I thought I would talk to you first about the physical condition of 
the buildings and equipment; then about the teachers, and lastly about 
the children, for with these we have the ingredients of education. 

If you travel through Germany, you will feel a rhythm of destruction. 
I have been thinking ever since I have been here of an art form which 
might express that rhythm of destruction. You go to the railroad station 
to take a train, and that railroad station is generally pretty much in ruin. 
Only a portion of it is usable, but enough has been salvaged to permit the 
ordinary business to continue. Generally, the station is milling with people. 
You get your ticket, board your train, and as your train moves away and 


1 Address at breakfast of Department of Elementary School Principals, Monday, March 3, 1947, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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goes through the city, you see that practically everything is in destruction. 
Around every station you come to you find demolished buildings. As your 
train speeds on, the destruction takes on a descending scale. You will find 
whole blocks intact, and then blocks destroyed. A little further the de- 
struction is less. Whole buildings will be standing with only the windows 
gone. Then, you come to a peaceful country with no signs of the war, 
except as the train goes over a river, and you see twisted girders which give 
you a qualm, as you are not certain the train is going to make it. But, so 
far they haven’t had the accidents there that we have had here. You go on 
through a long stretch of peaceful countryside, and then you get the 
ascending scale with single buildings down and then a row of buildings. 
The schools follow the same rhythmic pattern. In the cities many of 
them are completely demolished; others are in very bad condition, some 
with broken windows and others having only fragments of corners of the 
buildings remaining. Many of the buildings have windows boarded up, but 
then you move on into the quiet countryside where schools are just as they 
always have been. There have been no repairs, no painting or other im- 
provements made on the buildings. Thus, most of them are pretty drab 
looking.(There are still many one-room schools in Germany and many two- 
room schools with the large school in the center.) I visited a few modern 
buildings which have not been hurt and which are as good as some of our 
very good buildings—not as good as some of our best, but as good as some 
of the good. For the most part the schools are ugly. The general effect of 
brown and gray is not very nice. I remember also certain schoolroom odors. 
I suppose we all do, but the pattern is to keep our schools smelling fresh 
and sweet. I have been in no fresh and sweet-smelling schools in Germany. 
Instead, there is an odor I shall never forget. It is indescribable and it is 
awful. Why? The Germans are rationed to one bar of soap a month. Their 
clothes are all old. The coal is rationed by the pound.*There is no German 
home that heats more than one room in a house, and all congregate in this 
room when they are at home. Often several families live in one house.) 
The schools, when I left in January, were pretty chilly, but still livable 
in most cases; in many places coal has not been transported and schools 
have been closed. The little bit of heat they have they are afraid to let 
escape out of the windows, so the windows are never opened{So you have 
a chilly, smelly, drab school, with children sitting in most of the clothes 
they have.)Those clothes are worn inside the building because they are 
cold in the home and in the school. Such a physical condition is hardly 
conducive to learning.(This lack of soap also means lack of cleanliness in 
the building) All of that is down to the barest possible subsistence level. 
During the regime of the National Socialists, the textbooks were changed 
to include National Socialist doctrine. When the textbook experts tried to 
salvage the books, they found that taking out a sentence or a paragraph 
here and there didn’t do the trick. You know how a philosophy prevails 
in writing. As a result, all textbooks were destroyed, leaving the Germans 
with practically no books, but books are now being revised. During the 
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Bourbon Republic, many good books had been written, textbooks and 
readers, but that was before 1933 and the world has advanced since that 
date. Therefore, when you revise the books of the Bourbon Republic, you 
still don’t have books up to date. There are very few printing presses, so 
that the actual printing is difficult. There is almost no paper to be had, 
and this also slows down the bookmaking process. I have seen some of the 
few books that have been printed. They are reading books—most books 
have been readers for young children. I couldn’t help being amused when 
I saw one book called, ““My Beautiful Colorful World,” and the colorful 
illustrations had been omitted. So you had this cheap little book. with 
black and white line drawings called, ‘‘My Beautiful Colorful World.’§ Yet, 
in spite of it, there is a great deal of hard work and ingenuity being put 
forth on the part of teachers to make up for the lack of printed material. 
I was in one city school where the teacher had only 12 books for her 50 
first-year children. Ghe had copied enough books for the rest of the class, 
and when those books were completed, they were far better looking than 
the original prints) They were works of art. Can you think of the time it 
took to make those books for children? 

Another school had a mimeograph, and it was using that machine 
vigorously, but there were not enough mimeographs in Germany. The 
Germans were quite preeminent in the development of films for children. 
In Berlin there had been a film institute which had been supported by 
children. The children had contributed about 10 cents a year to get films 
for themselves and, with the institution in Berlin as a center, the films 
were distributed to sub-centers all over Germany and were sent to schools. 
During the National Socialist regime, these film institutes were taken over 
by the Government and used for propaganda purposes. Since the Military 
Government has come into Germany, it has encouraged the restoration of 
this film center, which is now in Munich; because Berlin is separated by the 
different zones, many things are centered in Munich or Frankfort. This 
institution is in charge of the Germans, under American supervision, and 
the German who is in charge has scouted around in the most amazing way 
to find film apparatus and has found a lot that can be used. Already there 
is much evidence that these films are being used in the schools. 

In one kindergarten I saw a small basket of plain blocks. Some children 
had boxes of crayons that in some way parents got for them. The schools 
had no such supplies. They had nothing at all in the way of equipment that 
would promote creative activity on the part of children, that would give 
them an opportunity to play or to think through their muscles. As it is, 
however, I am not sure it could be used.{The average size of the class in the 
elementary school is 80 children. I have been in kindergartens where there 
were 40 children with one teacher, children ranging from three to five years 
of age. They come to school at nine in the morning and stay until five 
with the same teacher) was amused one day when talking to one of the 
American teachers who had come over to work in the American schools. 
She didn’t feel she had any moral right to teach more than 20 children in 
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the first grade, which she had been asked to do, and this in the same city 
where these German children were herded together in such large numbers. 

The desks are of medieval types that have the contour of the kind seen 
in monasteries—seven or eight double desks are mounted on a platform 
about two inches above the floor. There is no floor space for children to be 
active in.)One day I went into a school where there were new desks but 
the samé model had been purchased. I visited a kindergarten where the 
children had made a toy desk to play with, and it was the same model too. 
In the teachers college the adult students were sitting in the same kind. 
After asking who had made these desks, I was given the name of the furni- 
ture manufacturer who had the largest plant in Germany. I went to see 
him and asked him what he had been doing in the way of making desks. 
He said, ‘‘Nothing much of any kind.”’ “Why not?” I asked. He replied, 
“Well, the first six months after the occupation I was told not to make 
desks because things were needed so desperately for camps for displaced 
persons; the second six months I was told not to make desks because the 
wives and children of officers of the Military Government needed furniture 
in their homes. I have been in a lot of dependents’ homes and found when 
an American family moves in the German family moves out leaving the 
furniture. Some of it is very gorgeous. ‘‘So,’’ he said, “I have just begun 
making desks, and we have a new model.’’ This was wonderful news, but’ 
it turned out to be the same double desk. ‘‘I have seen lots of these around 
here,’”’ I said. “‘Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘but look, this has a lever on one side, 
and when you press this lever, the whole batch of desks goes up on its side, 
platform and all, and you can clean under it.”’ I talked to him about making 
some other kind of desks so that children could move around on the floor 
freely. You never saw such a blank look on a face. He didn’t know what I 
was talking about. He said, ““That would be too noisy, and you couldn’t 
get as many children in a room.” I wanted to tell him that would be an 
advantage, but I told him I would send him some pictures and we could 
talk about it later. 

The policy of the Military Government, as far as education is con- 
cerned, is to let the Germans take all the initiative they can, letting the 
proposals come from them while we exercise veto and supervisory power 
and try to improve things by influence. We are making some progress in 
that basic plan, but changes are not taking place as rapidly as we would 
like. 

(Who are the children that are going to these schools? There are roughly 
two million of them in the American Zone in Germany. The greater part 
are German children who have lived in the same place that they have 
always lived. Then there are the children who were evacuated from cities 
and sent to others as fast as the cities were besieged, all of whom have not 
come back. There is a very fluid population trying to move back to their 
own homes, but not all are finding it possible. Besides these German chil- 
dren, there are many Hungarians, Czechoslovakians, and Lithuanians, 
some of whom are still today like the Poles returning to Germany from 
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persecution of one form or another. That is one of the very serious problems 
of Germany, because in some places the population has been increased by 
50 per cent with these foreign elements, and they are quite foreign to 
German groups) With fewer houses and far less to eat, there is an additional 
problem of assfmilating the newcomers into the community and into the 
schools. 

It has been estimated that only about ten per cent of the children of 
Germany might be called well-nourished. F fteen hundred calories a day 
do not give a growing boy and girl the abundant store of vitality that is 
essential to develop to adult life. They suffer a great deal more from colds, 
malnutrition, rickets, and much diphtheria which is common not only among 
children but among adults. 

I have been in schools in Southern Bulgaria, where children are quite 
healthy, living on their own farms. They are not as well as they used to be, 
however, because the farmers are permitted to keep only a portion of what 
they raise, so that cities will share in the food supply. City children are 
hungry, and they look it. I have been in clinics with children. In the cities 
I was oftentimes amazed at the bodies of these children. If you looked at 
them casually, they did not look in such bad condition, but when their 
little blouses were taken off, their bodies were thin and worn and bony. 
There is a feeding program in the schools and food is given to children 
who are a certain percentage below normal. There are central feeding points 
in a district, and children round about go to these feeding centers and get 
whatever food they have.)They carry tin cans with them, and many of the 
parents have put handles on them. They have a tin can and spoon hanging 
beside the desk. I never think of “food’’ in Germany. It is “feeding,” and 
somehow it is repulsive. 

Who are the teachers? When the Americans occupied their zone in Ger- 
many, the first thing they did was to close all the schools. Then came a 
rapid screening of teachers for National Socialist affiliations. The result of 
that screening left between 20 and 25 per cent of the teachers in the school. 
You can imagine something of the teacher shortage. Who were those who 
were left? Well, certainly those young people who had been trained in the 
teacher training institutions for induction purposes. It ruled out many of 
the 30- and 40-year-old group who had been active politically. The average 
age of those who were left was between 55 and 60, and so these children 
are being taught, by and large, by very old women who had been trained 
a long time ago, many of whom were not vigorous enough in their stand 
to be ousted by the Nazis. 

One of the first acts of the Military Government was to find all those 
teachers who had been dismissed by the Nazis, people who were in con- 
centration camps, for it was assumed they would stand true to democracy, 
for they had fought and bled for it. Then began a vigorous training. Much 
of it had to be slight in character. Women who showed any possibility of 
becoming teachers were brought in from the highways and byways and 
given three-week or six-week courses, just enough to get back into the 
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Ms schools. First were selected those young teachers who had had college 
by training, then those who had two years above high school. This was the 





to beginning of a long-time plan, looking for the time when a full-fledged 
nal program could be instituted. These young people and these very old people 
the constituted the teaching staff. Huge classes, no equipment, no books, very 
old teachers, and very young teachers, inexperienced teachers with meager 

of background, make up the picture. 
lay How did the children accept all this? In my six months of visiting I 
t is | (hever saw a child misbehave.)Perhaps the fact that I was an American and 
lds, a visitor may have had a little to do with it, and I generally went around 


ong with a German school official, which might have had a little to do with it, 
but I doubt it. I am inclined to think that only a small part of that group 


lite behavior was due to visitors but that instead it was an old pattern of 
be, acceptance. (These children come from homes where they are taught to 
hat respect and obey parents, and they come to a school where respect for 
are teachers is necessary, and they simply follow through the custom of doing 
ties what they are told. 

1 at In spite of this, I saw work which was very good in some cases. I have 
heir seen teachers who haven't learned to be teachers, but who are just naturally 
ny. human beings working with children. I saw one exercise in German gram- 
ren mar where the children were learning action verbs, and even in that room 


ints the teacher was having the children do the acting to demonstrate the verb— 
get to the point of one little girl, illustrating the word “climb,” getting up from 
the her desk and climbing up a pole. For the most part, the children copy on 
ying slates. The teacher writes on the blackboard, which is lined like a music 


and staff, with three or four lines together, and one space is used for one line. 

The teacher draws the letters on the board, the children copy them on 
3er- their slates. I saw. the same reading lesson in many parts of Germany, and 
1e a each place I saw it’the same material was used. They were singing syllables 
t of in the combination of a consonant and a vowel, such as lo, ma, me, ma, mo. 
ool. Over and over again, I saw this same thing. The superintendent who was 
who with me that day leaned over and said, ‘‘We learned that from the Amer- 
the icans.” I was surprised and said, ‘“How come?” He said, ‘‘You seein Ger- 
y of many, we teach the letters first, but in America you teach the syllables.”’ 
rage Remember, for 12 years there has been no contact with the outside world 
iren on the part of teachers. Again I don’t pretend to know what is in the 
ined German mind. I can only describe the surface that I saw. The teachers 
and were always courteous and always willing to show us what was happening. 

I Qlever saw an unprepared teacher, though they go home to rooms that 
hose are cold. Somehow they manage to have their work thoroughly prepared 
con- when they come to school. It is all centered n the day’s performance. They 
acy, know in advance the questions they are going to ask and the answers that 
[uch are to come from children. They follow that thought with meticulous care 
y of I have come away from Germany with this very strong feeling, that if 


and we are going to counteract this authoritative, teacher-centered type of 
the education which the German teachers have had planted in them, generation 
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upon generation, we are going to have to develop better techniques, more 
thorough preparation in the kind of teaching that is aiming for the opposite 
thing; and unless we do that today, we haven’t much to contribute to 
German education. I wish I could make that statement as positive as it 
deserves to be made. I have also come away with the complete conviction 
that what is happening in the schools in Germany today, with this mass 
education, with the whole thinking depending upon the teacher as a leader, 
with so little opportunity for children to do things for themselves, to de- 
velop themselves, to work, play, and act together, is that the seeds of 
World War III are being sowed. 

I do not look upon our participation in German education as humani- 
tarian. There are other countries in Europe whose needs are worse. Anything 
I would do in Germany and anything I would advocate doing is based on 
humanitarian motives only so far as those same motives would activate us 
with any human beings who are cold, starving, and lacking fair chances in 
life. In Germany the main activating course is the need for handling this 
situation so that it will never again become a focal point for world calamity, 
for with that peculiar strength, persistence, and capacity for hard work, 
unless its potentialities are turned in the right direction, they are going in 
the same direction they have always gone before World War II. We put 
our hands to the helm according to the Potsdam agreement, to democratize 
and denazitize the German people, and it is for that reason I am glad to 
put this picture before you this morning. 





Conference on Elementary Education 
July 14-25, 1947 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, will be the scene of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals’ Ninth Annual Confefence on Elemen- 
tary Education. Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, Dean, College of Education, Ohio 
State University, has selected Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education, to 
have charge of planning a program which will be rich in educational practices. 
All the facilities of the College of Education, including the University School, 
which is a laboratory where students of the College of Education may observe 
and study modern elementary and secondary school practices, will be available. 

The Theme—The two weeks’ conference will be centered around the 
theme, “Democratic Values in Elementary School Leadership.” 

The Program—The program for the Ninth Annual Conference will follow 
a pattern similar to those of past conferences, including a general session each 
morning from 10:00-11:50 a.m. and small seminar groups five afternoons the 
first week and four the second week from 2:00-3:50 p.m. The seminars will 
center around the following topics: (1) Language Arts and Children’s Litera- 
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ture; (2) Social Studies in the Elementary Curriculum; (3) Child Develop- 
ment; (4) Human Relations; (5) Evaluating the Elementary School; (6) 
Science in the Elementary School; (7) Supervision; and (8) Arts in the 
Curriculum. 

First and second choices of seminar sections should be indicated on the 
registration blank when reservations are made. 

Recreational Opportunities—The local committee will assist in provid- 
ing the opportunity for members of the Conference to combine recreation with 
study. There will be many points of interest in Columbus at which visitors to 
the city will want to spend some time. Tours to many of these places will 
be available. 

Credit—The University is offering three quarter hours of credit, which 
is equal to two semester hours, to each member of the Conference. People 
desiring graduate standing should be sure to bring their credentials with them. 
This conference is listed in the University catalog as Education 626. 

Housing—Arrangements are being made for members of the Conference 
to be housed in dormitories, fraternity and sorority houses, and in private 
homes. Double rooms will be available at $1.50 and $2.00 a day per person. 
Two meals a day, lunch and dinner, will be provided at the demonstration 
school at a cost of $1.50 a day. Breakfast can be secured at many places at the 
University. Arrangements can be made for rooms at the hotel, but the price 
will be higher. 

Tuition—A charge of $15.00 will be made for the tuition for the two 
weeks course plus a $5.00 laboratory fee, which includes the $2.00 covering 
the cost of a copy of the Volume of Proceedings of the Conference. 

Reservations—To reserve accommodations in the Workshop, send a 
$5.00 deposit (made payable to Ohio State University) to Miss Eva G. 
Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











APPLICATION BLANK 
Ninth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : 


I wish to become a member of this Conference. Enclosed is $5.00*. Please make a reserva- x 
tion for me. 


Address 








Seminar group: First Choice...............-..---..c-scssceceecceceeeseeeeeee aS tr ae oe 


Position 4 


*The check should be made payable to Ohio State University. Mail application and check to Miss 
Eva G. Pinkston. 
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The Department at Cincinnati, Obio 


The Twenty-sixth Meeting of the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association will be held at Cincinnati July 6-11, 1947. On July 7, 
the Department of Elementary School Principals will hold the following 


meetings : 
Breakfast The Ohio and Cincinnati Elementary School Principals As- 
8:00 a.m. sociations will have charge of arrangements for a get-together) 
Victory Room breakfast for all elementary-school principals and their friends, 


Gibson Hotel 


Representatives’ The officers of the Department will meet with all Depart-] 
Meeting ment Representatives and officers of principals’ clubs and associa- 
10:00 a.m. tions immediately following the breakfast. 

General Session President Marjorie Walters will preside at this session. 
2:00 p.m. z ; m . 

Netherland Plaza 3usiness Meeting: Reports of Committees 

Hotel Election of Officers 
Speakers : 
\ A MEASURING Rop For EpUCATION 


Mrs. lone Swan, Editor, Los Angeles School Journal, 
and Principal, Wilshire Crest School, 
Los Angeles, California 


THE READING PROGRAM OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOLS 
George H. Reavis, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dinner The Ohio and Cincinnati Elementary School Principals 
6:30 p.m. Associations are in charge of arrangements for the dinner. Under 
Ballroom their direction a very interesting hour of entertainment is being 

Gibson Hotel planned. Members of the local committee on arrangements are: 


John R. Smith, Pleasant Ridge School, Cincinnati; F. R. Jacobs, 
Carson School, Cincinnati; C. B. Cleaver, Norwood View School, 
Norwood; Margaret Hasemeier, Peaslee School, Cincinnati; 
Jean Vaupel, Seguin School, Cincinnati; and Henry Schroeder, 
Winton Place School, Cincinnati. 


It is our hope that many elementary school principals will be delegates to 
this Twenty-sixth Representative Assembly this summer, and that they will 
not only be present for the Department meetings on Monday, July 7, but that 
they will stay over for the two weeks’ Conference on Elementary Education 
which this Department is sponsoring at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, July 14-25, 1947. 
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Fram left to right: Marjorie Walters, Jessie McCallum, Richard T. Beck, Vera Henning, 
James M. Spinning, J. Murray Lee, Glenn Barneit. 


r 7 Mi 
1 
What is a Good Elementary School? 
Miss Marjorie Walters, president of the Department cf Elementary 
School Principals, presided and introduced the members of the panel: 
nal, LEADER: 
James M. Spinning, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York 
PANEL PARTICIPANTS: 
Glenn Barnett, Assistant Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
Richard T. Beck, Principal, School No. 37, Jersey City, New Jersey 
oe Vera Henning, Principal, DeVeaux School, Toledo, Ohio 
naer . * ° . . 
eing J]. Murray Lee, Dean, School of Education, State College of Wash- 
= ington, Pullman, Washington 
“ODS, . . . . . . . : . 
sad Jessie McCallum, Principal, Higgins School, Detroit, Michigan 
nati ; ‘ 
dar CHAIRMAN SPINNING: I”don’t know how to define a good elementary 
school. I know what I think is a pretty good definition of a good school, 
but it might apply to a college or to a nursery school. A good school is a busy 
‘a schoo]. It is marked by a sense of accomplishment on the part of 99 per 
‘Ss ce . ~ ° . . 
will cent of its pupils and teachers. Each year the principal goes into each grade 
chat and congratulates it on its accomplishments, and points to the challenges 
' ahead. 
tion ae 
bus, _ * Panel discussion at meeting of the Department of Elementary School Principals in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, March 3, 1947. 
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A good school is a friendly school. Its friendliness is school-wide on the 
part of both pupils and teachers. 

A good school is a helpful school. It reaches out into the community to 
be of service. 

A good school is a proud school. Teachers and pupils delight to speak 
well of it. The loyalty that it creates for itself is the prelude to wider 
loyalties. 

I have a very fine panel, but I don’t know that they can give you all 
the answers. What is a good elementary school, and particularly how does 
it get that way? Now we will skip the three paragraphs that tell about the 
importance of it in this postwar world and how very necessary it is that 
we do a better job than we have ever done before. 

I suspect that the principal is a major factor in the success of any 
elementary school because of the leadership that he exercises. How many 
of you here are principals? 

[Most of those present raised their hands.] 

We are going to go into such questions as, Which is more important, the 
child or the curriculum? 

One of the best comments I have heard in a long time was that which 
Jim Hanley of Providence attributes to his small boy, who said one day, 
“Mother, let’s play darts. I will throw the darts and you say, ‘Wonderful!’ ” 
I think that tells a whole lot not only about childhood, but about adulthood 
and our longing for recognition. 

Put the curriculum over against that sense of being appreciated, of 
belonging, and so on, that the child has, and I suppose if any change has 
come over the schools in the last hundred years (sometimes we aren’t so 
sure that it has) it is in the direction of thinking more of the individual 
child. Yet we know that is what lay back of the success of all the great 
teachers through all the ages. 

The first place to start, of course, is with the, purpose and philosophy, 
the spirit of the elementary school. I am going to ask Dr. Barnett if he 
will lead off on that. Dr. Barnett, as vou traveled around the country and 
as you meditated in your hotel room, what did you finally sum up to be 
the important thing in the spirit? What was the essence of a good ele- 
mentary school? 

Dr. BARNETT: I would like to say, just by way of starting out, that 
the one thing that any elementary school must do to be good, is to think 
about the individual. I don’t mean that everything has to be in terms of 
any particular individual, but it has to be concerned with the individual. 
That means that the teachers, children, the principal, the people in 


community—every person who is connected with that school—has to 0. 


considered as an individual and a person who has something happening to 
him. 
CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How do you know when you have that? Can you 
walk into a school and tell that, or do you have to live there for a long time? 
Dr. BARNETT: I suspect that you have to live there a while really to 
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be able to tell it. However, it is quite apparent if you go into one particular 
type of school, the school that just considers individuals as boxes. One 
person puts it this way: There are two types of schools. He likens them to 
a garden. There is one school in which the children are considered as plants 
around which a box is built merely to protect it. Nothing comes in; nothing 
goes out. You wouldn’t expect to get much fruit there. Then there is an- 
other type of school, he says, that builds little helpers under each branch, 
so to speak. Here is a branch that looks as if it is going to have some fruit 
on it, so you build a support under that. This plant is more likely to bloom 
and have some fruit. 

I think that is probably true in the school. If you go into a school where 
children are doing things, where everyone in the school knows that some- 
thing is happening—and you can soon tell that—then I think there is 
likely to be something going on for individuals. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: There is a question from the audience. 

Miss FRANCES G. DAGER [Jenkintown, Pennsylvania]: I am the Director 
of Elementary Education, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. It 
is a women’s college. When we say that we must be concerned chiefly with 
the individual and that the principal, the teacher, and the children must 
know each other and must know our community, don’t we have to get 
away from this idea of building bigger and bigger schools? Shouldn’t we 
have our schools smaller so that it is possible to know the people in the 
community and so that there is an individual understanding? Instead of 
getting wonderful, large buildings and trying to get organized in a more 
businesslike way, shouldn’t we get back to the smaller school where we do 
know everybody and where we are concerned with the parents and the 
community? [Applause] 

Dr. Lee: I think that can be answered very quickly. The school should 
be of sufficient size to have a full-time supervising principal, with some 
clerical help, and the number of youngsters in each room should be small 
enough so that the teacher can get acquainted with them and know them, 
not a thirty average, but a top, not above thirty-five. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Do you want to add to that, Dr. Beck? 

Dr. Beck: I was rather concerned about a statement I read in the 
New York papers Sunday. I wasn’t there to hear the talk, but our Com- 
missioner of Education was quoted as saying that classrooms should be 
100 or 200 in size under a master teacher. I think that is going to have a 
bad effect on our communities back home. Perhaps he went on to explain 
it, but in the newspapers they didn’t explain it. They just set that up asa 
glaring headline. I would say twenty-five should be the maximum size 

‘ass. [Applause] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Does somebody want to say twenty? You would 
get even more applause. That was Dr. Studebaker, I believe. He has talked 
about that master teacher plan for a long time, but he is thinking chiefly 
about the high school, and he has hedged that about by saying that the 
teacher-pupil ratio should not be reduced, and you may take comfort for 
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that reason. I suppose it could be not only grand Jarge buildings; we might 
have grand small buildings. That is, the question here is one of size, and 
not of construction or other features. 

Miss McCaAttvum: That is one of the questions that has always bothered 
me about the rural schools, where there are small schools, and then the 
trend is to have the children in these neighborhoods go to the large con- 
solidated schools. There they are in a small community. Of course, they 
don’t have the facilities that Dr. Lee spoke about. Is that good or is that 
bad? 

Dr. Beck: They lose something in that consolidated school, because it 
isn’t a community. It is an artificial set-up. They can’t make a study of 
any particular community. Yet there are advantages on the other side. 

Miss McCativum: Yes. 

Miss DAGER: Why can’t we have traveling teachers and. have facilities 
for those, and have a principal who would coordinate the whole thing? I 
think everybody is more interested in his home community than in other 
communities, and gets a great deal more out of an integrated social program. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: I suppose you have only to go into some of the 
communities in New York State that are still unconsolidated, where you 
have only a handful of children in one community, and even so you could 
not give them all that they should have unless you made some effort at co- 
ordination. I think you have to find a practical point where you stop. 
What is a good size? What would you say on that, Dr. Barnett? What is 
the optimum size for a rural community school? 

Dr. BARNETT: I think it is a function of the social situation rather 
than a function of the size of the school. There are places in Montana and 
there are places in California, for example, where a small school is a neces- 
sary thing because of the situation so far as the community in which the 
children live. There are other places, however, where the community has 
changed faster than the schools have recognized.,I would hate very much 
to say that a school is not good unless it is a-certain size in a rural area. | 
would rather say that a school is not good unless it fits the social situation 
in which it is placed. That is not to say that the community doesn’t change. 
We know that it does. Recent studies have shown very interesting changes 
in rural situations, and it is very difficult to say just what shall happen. 

You know, for example, that Norway (I am not quoting this as some- 
thing that ought to be done) has gone back to a lot of little schools since 
the war because consolidated schools took the heart out of communities. 
There are some situations in our nation in which I suspect the same would 
be true, but you also have to think, What is the heart of the community? 
Is it just getting the old folks together for a square dance, or is it absolutely 
serving the community, including these boys and girls who go to the school? 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: In the larger cities we can pretty much control 
the size, subject to money, and I judge that you don’t think money is 
everything. How about Toledo, Miss Henning? What is the range of school 
size there? 
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Miss HENNING: I believe perhaps the smaller schools run around 300, 
and then we have large schools that have over 1000 in them. I would say 
that perhaps 1200 is about the largest elementary school that we have. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: What do you think about a school of that size, 
Dr. Lee? 

Dr. LEE: Too big. 

Dr. Beck: We have schools that range from about 350 to 1600. I think 
that about 500 is all that a principal can really do justice to as far as the 
guidance aspects of his job are concerned. I think 1600 is too large for any 
one person to know every child. 

Dr. BARNETT: You can even show statistically that a school has dimin- 
ishing returns for a youngster after it gets to be around 600 or 700, and if 
you can show it statistically it is pretty much out in the open, I should say. 

Dr. Beck: Yet there are certain special facilities that the larger school 
can offer that the smaller school cannot offer. 

Dr. BARNETT: Only because of the money that is available through 
the larger size. It isn’t a function of the number as much as it is a function 
of the amount of money that is available. Nevertheless, it isn’t a function 
of the size of the school, is it? 

Dr. Beck: No. It would be the need. There would not be much need 
for special classes, we will say. There might be one cardiac case in a small 
place, whereas you might have enough to set up a class in a larger school. 

Dr. LEE: That is merely a problem of transportation, isn’t it? That 
doesn’t mean you have to multiply your basic classroom units to such an 
extreme point that your principal doesn’t have any idea what is going on 
or doesn’t know anything about the parents or doesn’t know anything 
about the needs in the community. 

Dr. Beck: In a smaller community it is rather difficult to get these 
cardiacs collected from eight or ten towns. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Before we get too far off on that, maybe we had 
better come back to something that is implicit in this whole thing, and that 
is whether there is some good that comes through the larger organization. 
Here we tend to live in herds, in subways; we come to Atlantic City and 
pack ourselves into hot rooms, and so on. Maybe it is good for these 
youngsters to get adjusted to the world that is going to be theirs as adults. 

You have spoken of these youngsters as plants flowering all over the 
place in their own individual ways. Let me be the devil’s advocate for a 
minute and ask where society comes into this picture. Aren’t there contri- 
butions that can best be made, values that can best be gleaned, when we 
do meet in larger groups? 

Dr. BARNETT: Of course, there is a possibility that a school can get 
too small to give the children the things that are necessary, but I wouldn’t 
advocate having a school out in Times Square just because we need those 
youngsters to be ready to get on the subway. I do think, however, that it 
is rather interesting that you can have a school in which the situation is so 
small that there are things that you can’t give children. 
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Dr. LEE: That, I think, probably represents the position of the panel. 
If it doesn’t, they will speak up. I would hate to have anyone go away 
from here today thinking that the panel stated that they felt that the one- 
room rural school was the best place to get an elementary education, and 
I thought for a minute that that might have been the impression that was 
left. 1 hope that no one gets that idea because certainly, speaking indi- 
vidually, that is not my thinking. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: I am going to bring you back to another aspect 
of this, and that is the care for the individual. So many parents would in- 
terpret what you said here at the outset as meaning that we are going to 
nurture the special talents of these youngsters, that we are going to raise 
them as people who have a great deal of attention and concern as indi- 
viduals. Is that the best way to fit them to society, or wouldn’t some form 
of discipline, group discipline—and the parent thinks of the kind that he 
had—be, after all, the better induction into the world he is probably going 
to live in? 

Dr. BARNETT: A companion principle to the one that I mentioned, that 
is, having something to do with the individual, is the fact that in our 
society what is best for the individual is also in harmony with what is best 
for the society. It is based on society’s values. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: You mean it is a good thing for me to pay my 
income tax because that is good for society, whether I recognize it or not? 

Dr. BARNETT: That is right. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: That is the point, but a lot of people don’t 
recognize it. 

Dr. BARNETT: Society does set up this value that together we can have 
something. If we are taxed together, we can have something. We need to 
learn it, and schools ought to teach it. 

Mr. ALBERT L. HARTMAN [Montclair, N. J.]: There is one danger, is 
there not, that if elementary schools are too small, superintendents have a 
way of giving two or three buildings to one principal? 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: What can we do about that? 

Mr. Joun A. Forrest [Fair Lawn, N. J.]: I think part of this problem 
concerns itself with what is the function of the school. What is the school 
trying to do in a particular area? I can conceive of classes of eight or ten 
when a particular job has to be done. Then again I can conceive of classes 
perhaps up to a hundred, as the Commissioner recommended, when another 
job has to be done. So, that, too, it seems to me is an important phase of 
what we mean by school size. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: That is a very good point, of course. 

Dr. BARNETT: Mr. Spinning, I hate to stick to something that we have 
already had, but in order to present the whole picture, may I give you three 
more companion principles to this just to put it all in front of you? 

The second one that I would like to state is that this human being that 
is of such worth has a right to a rich and full life. 

Third, I would like to say that the school as a social institution defines 
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the rich and full life for children or for individuals in terms of the values 
of society. 

The fourth would be that the values which the school ascribes as im- 
portant are constantly evolving. 

That gives you this social situation, too, and I should not like to say 
that any of them has to be subordinated to the other. Schools can be car- 
ried on where children are learning to be members of society and are also 
developing as individuals. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: And irrespective of size, I suppose. 

Dr. LEE: Glenn, you have visited a lot of schools. Those are beautiful 
words, words that we all give lip service to. But so often in our own school 
situation we forget the implication of those words. What value do you 
conceive that a school has for youngsters and for rich living in which the 
youngsters sit in rows all day long and do nothing but answer questions or 
fill out blanks or have only the experience of reading certain paragraphs? 

Dr. BARNETT: Instead of answering your problem directly, I would like 
to give you an illustration of a school that is just the opposite. I visited a 
school where I was not expected. There was a little building out at the side. 
Maybe I should say it had formerly been a garage. The school had become 
crowded, and they had made a real classroom out of it. It was a nice room. 

I walked in very quietly, and no one paid any particular attention to 
me because I gave the teacher a signal when I walked in the back that I 
didn’t want to interrupt. The children were having a discussion. They were 
talking about something that had evidently interested them a great deal. 
They knew they were going to do it. They were interested in what was 
going on. Not a hand went up, and no two children spoke at once, that is, 
for any length of time. They may have started together, but they stopped. 
It seemed to me that those children were learning to participate together 
as members of a society, and yet were growing as individuals. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: What was the factor that made that? Was it the 
teacher? 

Dr. BARNETT: I tried to determine that, because it was a little hard to 
see. The teacher said, ‘Well, two of us have been working to get a group 
that will do this, and this is the start of the second year for this group under 
this circumstance. We just talk it over, and we decide what is going to 
happen.” 

This is the way she gets it. It was the first week of school, and no one 
wants to go into a school the first week of school because, they say, the 
children aren’t working, but these youngsters happened to be. 

She said, ‘‘By the way, you boys and girls did a nice job yesterday out 
on the playground at noon. I couldn’t be with you on the playground. I 
always like to be with you to get acquainted with you the first week.”’ 

They said, “Oh, that’s all right.” 

She said, “By the way, I heard that one of the boys didn’t throw his 
bat yesterday.” 

One of the fellows said, ‘Of course he didn’t. We talked to him about it.” 
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“What did you say to him?” 
“Well, we just told him that if he threw the bat, it wouldn’t be good 
for someone it happened to hit.” 

One little kid stuck up his hand in a hurry and said, ‘You know, my 
dad told me not so long ago that if you hit a horse he won’t do what you 
want him to do. So we just helped him not to throw the bat.”’ 

It was pretty interesting, I thought. That was the attitude in the class- 
room. 

Dr. Lee: Another example, perhaps, of how things may develop that 
way: I started to work with a group of students who hadn’t had any 
experience in the elementary school. At the second meeting of the group, 
we started visiting an elementary school, and began with the playground, 
watching what the youngsters were doing. Then when they came back in, 
one of my students said, “I noticed that a certain boy wasn’t playing with 
the rest of the youngsters on the playground.”’ 

I was interested in her observation and went back two other days 
during that recess period to see what was happening with that youngster. 
On neither of these days was he playing with the rest of the youngsters, 
and I thought there was the beginning of a teacher that was going to look 
at youngsters and the behavior of youngsters and get some insight as to 
what youngsters need; that youngster might be having certain problems 
when he got back in the classroom and maybe something had better be 
done about it out on the playground. It was the development of insight on 
the part of this prospective teacher working in the field of elementary 
education that intrigued me. That is the type of insight and concern about 
watching and observing and interpreting youngsters that I think will be 
helpful in planning the type of school that Glenn described. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Do you suppose we get some of that from our 
greater familiarity with psychology? We used to be worried chiefly about 
the youngster who was getting into trouble. We’never worried about the 
youngster who didn’t have enough energy to get into trouble or enough 
interest in other people. Aren’t we shifting the emphasis? I suppose your 
chools of education do teach something, don’t they? 

Dr. LEE: I have heard that they do. 

Miss HENNING: Whose personality is felt most keenly in the classroom? 
I think it is the teacher’s. So much is caught rather than taught, anyway, 
and children imitate so easily that I think we have to be very careful to 
set the proper example. We can’t expect our children to be courteous unless 
we are courteous to them. 

A boy entered our school, and after several weeks his mother came to 
see how he was getting along. She told us that he liked the school, and he 
was especially pleased because the teacher answered his ‘“Good morning” 
greeting. It seems that he had come from a school where the teacher had 
demanded that each child say ‘“Good morning”’ as he entered the room, but 
she did not return that greeting. 

Could it be possible that she thought she was teaching courtesy? I 
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think we can’t expect our children to register enthusiasm unless we show 
some animation, too. I am thinking of a first-grade teacher who has taught 
for many years, and yet each year with a new group of children she can 
make the children feel that she is so interested in that reading material 
that she can hardly wait to turn the page. They feel the same way. I think 
that we can’t expect our children to radiate friendliness unless we are 
friendly to them and to their parents and to other teachers. 

A parent said to me not long ago that on going to their school, the 
principal met the parents in the hall but never looked at them or spoke to 
them. I don’t see how she can think that she was being friendly; and be 
assured that that was discussed at home and in front of the children. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: I want to hear Miss McCallum comment on that. 
She is a principal at the moment. 

Miss McCattum: When we get into the field of organization, the 
question is, Can that be accomplished in half a year or a year, or should 
the children spend a longer period of time with a teacher or more teachers? 
That brings us to the self-contained unit type of organization, where one 
teacher is responsible for the major portion of the curriculum, and that 
brings us to the divided curriculum, which is our departmentalized form of 
schools, of which there are very many variations. 

We know that the child’s physical, mental, and moral growth doesn’t 
proceed all at the same time. We want to establish good relationships, and 
we want them to mean something in children’s growth and development. 
Can we do it in one term and then pass them on to the next teacher, or 
should we have a type of organization where a child can have guidance over 
a longer period of time with teachers who will get to know that child, per- 
haps having one teacher responsible for helping him to make his adjust- 
ments with the different teachers? Which is more like a real life situation? 

Shall it be a short, intensive training with children, or shall it be over 
an extended period of time? Does that mean a divided curriculum, or does 
it not? Which is good? 

Dr. BARNETT: I tried to get this if a bit ago because I think a lot of 
people were asking the same question that I think we ought to handle. 
When we were talking about taking care of individuals and changes, I 
noticed that both of the illustrations we used were something that took 
place almost outside the classroom or, if in the classroom, something that 
took place, as some people would say, outside the curriculum. I think a 
lot of you were saying, You can do it that way as far as the playground is 
concerned or as far as courtesy is concerned or as far as something else is 
concerned, but what about these things our parents ask us about? Can you 
do the individual and society a good turn by doing it in that part or that 
area or that curriculum, whatever you call it—those curricular experiences? 

Mr. R. DeWitt Morrison [Port Chester, N. Y.]: In connection with 
what Miss McCallum has just said about having children for a certain 
length of time, in the village of Port Chester, where we have about 4000 
school pupils, we have a two-year plan in the elementary school, in which 
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a teacher takes the child for the first and second years, and then he goes 
on to another teacher who has him for the third and fourth, and then he 
goes to another who has him for a two-year period in the fifth and sixth 
grades. This plan has been in operation in Port Chester a little over ten 
years. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How does it work? 

Mr. Morrison: It is working well. There are certain values for that 
setup. In easing the child into school and getting him started in the lower 
grades, we find it is an advantage to have one directing personality over a 
longer period. I would be very much interested to know if there are other 
places in this country that have had that experience. I know that in some 
of the schools in New York City there is a similar arrangement. I would 
be very much interested to know if that plan is in force in any of the schools 
which are represented here, and I would also like to know what our panel 
thinks of it. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: That question came up this noon, and someone 
spoke of a plan where they went to the same teacher for as much as three 
years. It was said in defense of that that the child doesn’t change his 
parents, that he continues with them for at least three years, and then 
somebody asked, ‘‘Isn’t that terrible in some cases?”’ [Laughter] 

Dr. LEE: I just want to be sure that we are all thinking together on 
the fact that we don’t get our answer through organization. We get our 
answer through teachers who are generally concerned about giving as much 
to youngesters as they can. We can get poor teachers in any type of or- 
ganization. The type of organization does not prevent poor teaching. 

Dr. Beck: Aren’t there greater dangers in certain types of organization? 
I am thinking possibly of this suggestion of Miss McCallum’s. Did you 
indicate that you would favor a departmentalized setup in the elementary 
school? 

Miss McCatuvum: I didn’t say that out loud. I’know that there is much 
divided opinion on that. That is what I have in my school, a depart- 
mentalized form. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Before we get into that, a poll has been called 
for. How many of you come from school systems in which the teacher 
normally continues for more than one year with a group? Will you put up 
your hands? 

[About fifteen hands were raised.] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: That is very interesting. How many of you like 
it? That is even more than had their hands up before. How many have 
systems where the teacher changes every half year? 

[About ten hands were raised.] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How many of you like it? 

[No hands were raised.] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How many run for a span longer than two years 

with the same teacher with the same group? 
[No hands were raised.] 
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CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How many of those who put their hands up 
before, where the teacher continues for more than one year, have a de- 
partmental system so that the child is continuing not solely with one 
teacher over more than one year, but with a group of teachers over more 
than one year? 

[About ten hands were raised.] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Those would in general be departmentalized or- 
ganizations, I think, wouldn’t they? 

Miss McCatium: Wherever we have a divided curriculum, that is a 
form of departmentalization. The other is the self-contained unit. 

Dr. LEE: What do you mean by “divided curriculum’’? I don’t under- 
stand. 

Miss McCatium: That means different teachers teaching different 
curriculum divisions. 

Dr. LEE: It seems to me it is a very healthy point of view if -we think 
of curriculum as the experiences of the youngster which are affected in any 
way by the school, thinking in terms of what happens to youngsters. If 
you want to talk about courses of study outlines in various fields, that is 
all right, but let’s keep our thinking on curriculum, if we can, as those 
things that happen to the youngster because of what is taking place in the 
school. 

Miss McCatium: Can we have a divided curriculum, and can we have 
integration of children’s experiences? 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Do you want to take a crack at that, Dr. Lee? 

Dr. LEE: The implication of the question isn’t clear. Can you develop 
it a little further? 

Miss McCatium: I mean, can we have teachers giving guidance and 
have changes in children’s behavior, modifications in their habits, and de- 
velopment of new ones that are good, and at the same time have a divided 
curriculum? Can the curriculum divisions be used in such a way that they 
will go right along with this training in ways of democracy or character 
education or citizenship or whatever you want to call it, so that one supple- 
ments the other and really reinforces it? The curriculum becomes the 
subject. Certainly we do have to train children in certain basic, fundamental 
skills and knowledge. Can we do that and have that as a medium for this 
other type of training that you are talking about, Dr. Lee? 

Dr. BARNETT: If there is one thing about the elementary school in the 
United States that you can say is good, it is that you can’t talk about 
segments of a good elementary school in the United States. You just try 
it sometime. Just look at us up here. We started out in one field, and we 
have gone through all of it. Why? Because that is what a good elementary 
school is. It is living. You try taking out a part of it, a little bit, and say 
that we are going to talk about that today, and see if you can talk about 
it without talking about something else, without bringing in something else. 

Miss HENNING: I believe that children in the elementary school need 
the steadying influence of one teacher, and I believe it comes down to the 
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proposition that either we are teaching children or we are teaching sub- 
jects. If we want to see a child in every situation, then we must have him 
for more than a subject or two or even three. 

I can think of a seventh grade teacher whose field was arithmetic. She 
thought one boy was very stupid because he did not do well in arithmetic, 
However, if she could have seen that boy in reading, language and related 
subjects, current events, science, and so forth, she would have known he 
was an outstanding pupil. Yet, she wanted to fail him because in her subject 
he was not doing good work. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Couldn’t she have talked it over with the others? 
Where was her imagination and her contact? 

Miss McCa.vvum: That is what I want to know. Can’t they get together? 

Mr. Forrest: The organization frequently prevents them from doing 
such a thing as that. 

Miss McCautivum: That is right. It puts the emphasis on the subject 
matter, but it can be organized. 

Mr. Forrest: I mean the point cf view here. There is a lot to be gotten 
out of.a good teacher who has a good academic background. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Another question on organization is cutting in. 

Mr. JAMEs E. BAUSERMAN [Falls Church, Va.]: We have two questions 
from this source. First, you are discussing why teachers cannot get together. 
Juvenile delinquency in America is caused by changing parents too often. 

Then the other question I wish to ask: You are discussing organizations 
from the point of view of the administrator. What are we doing in our 
elementary schools to give children a part in the planning and the carrying 
out of plans and in the organization within the classroom, to give the child 
training as a participating citizen on his level, so that at each level as he 
comes on up he will participate and when he is twenty-one he will vote 
and be a participating citizen, not like we are now? You know, democracy 
stands or falls on whether we are participating citizens in the future. Less 
than one-fifth are participating citizens today. I think we should be con- 
cerned a little bit in our organization with how to provide for pupil partici- 
pation on the various leve's. 

Dr. LEE: I would say that was one grand characteristic of a good 
elementary school, and if the organization which you have set up gets in 
the way of that being done, then you should try some other type of or- 
ganization. 

Mr. BAUSERMAN: I hope you bring up some ways in which this can be 
done. That is our pet hobby out our way. 

Dr. Beck: I think that of necessity it begins at the top—from the 
superintendent down to the principal, from the principal down to the 
teacher. Or we might say “‘up.”’ I don’t know which way you are going to 
travel. However, the principal must share. with the superintendent in 
planning the major policies, and the teachers must share with the principal 
in planning the policies of the school. If that does not happen, then it is 
pretty difficult for the teacher to share planning with the children. 
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Miss McCatitum: I want to know whether the self-contained unit 
organization makes for that kind of democratic participation, one teacher 
with another, so that she has practice in working with other people and 
solving problems together and sharing things together. Does the teacher 
have more opportunity for that in this one-room, one-unit type, or does she 
have more opportunity for that in an organization where there is a group 
of children and each teacher may have a part in the program? 

Dr. Beck: That is the trouble. She has a part of each child, but it is 
pretty difficult to divide children. It is much easier, in my opinion, where 
a teacher has one group-of children all the time, rather than splitting up 
the subject matter areas. 

Miss McCa.ivum: That can be offset so they don’t have a part of the 
child. 

Dr. LEE: It seems to me there are many opportunities for the teachers 
of a school to plan together to get a program of development for youngsters 
through that school. There are plenty of problems that need to be solved 
through joint planning. In other words, I want to make it clear that I favor, 
in so far as it is possible with your teachers and with your situation, a self- 
contained classroom. I have qualified that in some sense, and we would 
have to argue that out individually in relation to your situation before we 
could come to a common conclusion. 

Miss HELEN BRADLEY [Cincinnati, Ohio]: May I ask you to define an 
elementary school as to the number of grade levels that you are including? 
I find myself thinking in terms of only six grades and then in terms of per- 
haps eight grades. I don’t know what you are thinking about. Perhaps it 
would make some difference. 

Dr. Beck: I am thinking in terms of eight grades, and if this were a 
secondary group I would project it into the secondary school and say that 
every youngster ought to have one teacher at least half the time. I would 
even project it beyond the eighth grade. [Applause] 

Dr. Lee: My thinking even goes to a seven, eight, or nine-year ele- 


‘mentary school, which includes our neighbors to the south, but my first 


year is not the first grade; it is kindergarten. I mean I am thinking of 
kindergarten as the beginning of the elementary school. I would like to 
renumber those so that it could be called grade one instead of kindergarten, 
so that all superintendents would feel that they had to have it and that it 
was not something put on the elementary school. 

Dr. Beck: Couldn’t we project that a little further to the nursery 
school? 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: For the purposes of this discussion let’s think of 
it as kindergarten and six, seven, or eight, stopping at any one of those 
places that you want to. 

Just for fun, let’s ask how many of you people like the situation in 
which the children are, for the most part, with one teacher all day? 

Dr. LEE: Just a minute, Mr. Spinning. Instead of putting their hands 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE NATION REPORTS 





The Upper Midwest 


At this time of year plans for summer sessions are appearing in large num- 
bers, offering a variety of interesting kinds of procedure. Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, is planning to conduct a series of workshops in connection with the state 
curriculum program. Minnesota is planning a similar series. Minneapolis is 
going to conduct a rather comprehensive series of workshops for its teachers in 
connection with the University of Minnesota summer session. A similar series 
last summer has proved to be of real value to the teachers. In Kansas a workshop 
on child development is to be conducted at the University of Lawrence. Nu- 
merous special kinds of institutes are being planned, among them, for example, 
an institute on arithmetic at the University of Chicago. It seems evident that 
there is a wide demand for a less academic type of training than is usually 
offered in summer schools. Instead, teachers and principals are asking for the 
opportunity to deal directly with problems that are of concern to them. 

A number of local school systems are setting up their own programs for 
teachers during the summer. In Minneapolis principals have received a raise in 
salary but this is contingent on their spending more than ten months on the 
job and getting things shipshape for the opening of schools in the fall. In a 
number of places increases in salary for teachers have been granted with the 
understanding that teachers will be in the schools for some time before the 
pupils return in the fall, to get their plans organized and to deal with problems 
that are of concern to the school system as a whole or to individual schools. 

Minneapolis schools are now conducting a series of twelve courses for teach- 
ers in service. The prospectus states that these courses “were requested by 
teachers and principals.” Many of them carry no credit at the University. They 
are sponsored by committees, commissions, and departments of the school 
system under the leadership of Superintendent Willard Goslin. Some of the 
more significant topics listed are: conservation study and field trips, crafts for 
teachers, teaching better human relations, and improving the teacher’s own 
handwriting—print or cursive script. A definite effort is being made to meet the 
needs of the teachers and others in the school system. Community leaders par- 
ticipate in parts of this program. 

Nebraska reports that a new course of study in arithmetic has been devel- 
oped by a workshop consisting of teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
teachers college professors. Another workshop is developing a course of study 
in music. A new reading course is to be completed this summer. 

South Dakota seems to come up each month with a new type of activity. 
In the report for this month there is quite a discussion of a series of meetings 
being held in the state by “Future Teachers of America.” This plan is being 
used to create interest in teaching as a career. Programs have been provided 
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on Elementary Education 


which have produced good results in terms of an increase in the number of 
young people who are planning to enter teaching. At this time when there is 
such a great need for more students in our teachers college classes, programs 
such as this one in South Dakota might well be used in many states. What is 
being done by you in your locality to increase the number of young people 
entering teaching as a career ? 

—Leo J. BRUECKNER 


East Central States 


This area includes Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, and West Virginia. 
Of the ten state legislatures voting salary increases for teachers this year, two 
are in this group of states. Indiana raised the minimum salary for teachers with 
bachelor’s degree from $1320 to $2400 per year, and West Virginia raised the 
minimum to $1800 for beginners with the four-year degree. Ohio has a bill 
in the legislature at the present time which, if it becomes law, will represent a 
definite gain but will probably not stop the flow of able, well-trained teachers 
to other states. 

Indiana, in addition to winning a minimum salary of $2400—not exceeded 
in any state and matched only in California—secured a liberalization of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Plan. A mimeographed release from the executive sec- 
retary of the Indiana State Teachers Association tells an exciting story of 
organized action on the part of teachers, professional organizations, and parent 
groups which resulted in accomplishing these things for the improvement of 
Indiana schools. Quoting from this document: “A great amount of thanks, 
however, should go to our loyal friends, the Parent-Teachers Association, as 
well as to various groups of teachers that contributed from time to time during 
the program. Of course, the lion’s share of credit must be given to the coura- 
geous, dignified and positive action of teachers throughout the state working 
together with parents and other lay groups. It was indeed their intelligent action 
at the critical points when issues could be made clear that brought about a 
favorable understanding of the whole problem by the Governor and the legis- 
lators.” 

“Ohio Conferences on Elementary Education,” sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education in cooperation with the state universities, are in the 
planning stage. The location and dates: Bowling Green State University, June 
23-27 ; Kent State University, July 14-18; Ohio State University, July 21-25; 
Ohio University, dates to be arranged. 

The Indiana Association of Elementary School Principals sponsored “The 
Northern Indiana Conference” at La Porte, Indiana, on March 5 and ‘“Ele- 
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mentary Principals Conference” for southern Indiana, April 18, at the Uni- 
versity School in Bloomington. The fourth annual summer conference of the 
organization is scheduled at Butler University, Indianapolis, June 23-27 ; the 
theme, “Some Important Needs in Elementary Education.” 

The staff in elementary education at Ohio State University is busy making 
plans for the Ninth Annual Elementary Education Conference of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals at Columbus, July 14-25 (for fuller 
announcement, see page 8 of this issue). 

—JAMEs B. Burr 


Southern States 


Arkansas—A report on “The Characteristics of a Good Elementary School” 
has been compiled and edited by Thomas Lee, president of the Elementary 
Principals Association. The principals have formulated plans for increased pro- 
fessional activities and this work was an indication of their interest. 

The Elementary School Council has prepared a report dealing with the 
problems, practices, issues, philosophy and needs of the elementary schools in 
Arkansas. This is an outgrowth of the Council’s participation in the Southern 
States Work Conference. The report will be given wide distribution and should 
be of value in forming policies and plans of action in the individual districts. 

The Division of Instruction in the State Department of Education has com- 
pleted the year’s program in evaluation and analysis of instruction in nine 
counties. The major portion of the work was done by the county supervisors. 
Each county presented problems which will require further attention. Arkansas 
State Teachers College and the University of Arkansas cooperated with courses 
in connection with the program. 

North Carolina—Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, says that the most interesting development in elementary education in 
North Carolina continues to be the study of elementary education which is 
being made under the auspices of the Southern States Work Conference. This 
project was started during the 1945-46 school year with twenty-nine schools 
cooperating. So enthusiastic was the response to this study that fifty-seven 
schools are now participating. Personnel of the schools concerned have met in 
statewide and regional conferences and in workshop style have devoted con- 
siderable time to a critical analysis of the whole field of elementary education. 
Back home in local schools the students, teachers and community leaders are 
working intensively on one phase of the whole problem. The results of these 
individual school studies were reported to the state group at a meeting on 
April 19, 1947. These progress reports will then be incorporated into a state 
report which will be presented to the Southern States Work Conference at 
Daytona Beach, June 2-14. 

Likewise, under the Southern States Work Conference sixty schools are 
cooperatively studying health education. The techniques and procedures used 
are similar to those employed in the study of elementary education. 
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During the summer, and in connection with summer schools, workshops in 
practically all of the subject areas will be conducted. These study groups work 
together in periods varying from two weeks to six weeks with concentrated 
effort in such areas as music, science, reading, and other language arts. Class- 
room teachers have found this type of study exceedingly practical. 

Tennessee—The Tennessee legislature at its recent session made the great- 
est contribution to public education in the history of the state. Some of the 
features are: a nine months’ term for every elementary and high school in 
Tennessee and greatly increased teachers’ salaries. 

The State Department is meeting the challenge of the recently completed 
educational survey by a vastly improved, comprehensive educational program. 
Summer curriculum workshops are being planned that will utilize the newly 
adopted textbooks. There is widespread evidence of increased professional in- 
terest among the elementary principals. The Department of Elementary Princi- 
pals of the NEA has already enrolled 30 per cent beyond the quota set for the 
state. Local groups have been organized in Putnam County, Nashville, and 
other areas. 

Texas—The eleven districts of the Texas State Teachers Association hold 
their annual meetings during March and April. This year, for the first time in 
many years, the section meetings in each district included a meeting of ele- 
mentary school principals and supervisors. These section meetings were well 
attended. 

During the first week in April the Texas legislature passed a $2,000 mini- 
mum salary law for beginning teachers with a bachelor’s degree. Another law 
passed at the same time raised the per capita state aid from $41 per census child 
to $55. An equalization aid law is still to be taken up. The total increase in state 
aid to schools will approximate $20,000,000. Other educational legislation of 
special significance is the creation of a new university for Negroes to be estab- 
lished in Houston. 

—Henry J. Oro 


Far Western States 


Of general interest to school administrators is the long-range program of 
the Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education, whose headquarters are 
at 262 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 15, California. The Coun- 
cil has held institutes for community leaders in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and other cities, has held workshops at several western uni- 
versities, and has studied intercultural attitudes and beliefs of youth in Los 
Angeles County, Beverly Hills, Pasadena, and Salt Lake City schools. At the 
present time they are sponsoring a three-year experiment in intercultural edu- 
cation with the San Diego public schools, a school-community workshop for 
metropolitan Los Angeles, and publshing a bi-monthly news bulletin featuring 
Pacific Coast intercultural activities. 
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Two recent publications of the California State Reconstruction and Re- 
employment Commission may be of interest to all elementary principals seek- 
ing to improve the school’s contribution to and relationship with the com- 
munity. One, entitled Forecasting a City’s Future, is an economic study of the 
Sacramento area, and includes a short section on “new techniques for com- 
munity development.” The other, California Reports on Planning, is a com- 
prehensive report from city, county, and state planning agencies. 

Reports from two of the western states indicate that decisive action has 
been taken to improve the financial status of teachers and administrators. In 
Utah the state legislature has revised the laws in accordance with the constitu- 
tional mandate of the people last November. The new measure guarantees a 


minimum school revenue of $3300 per classroom unit, as defined by law, not ° 


more than three-fourths of which may be provided by state funds. Additional 
monies may be raised by local taxation, and provision is made for emergency 
situations. The new program of school finances in Utah is a marked improve- 
ment over that previously obtained. It not only allows more money for the 
operation of the schools, but also provides greater equalization of educational 
opportunity for all children of the state and equalization of the burden of financ- 
ing public education upon all taxpayers. 

In Washington the state legislature has not only matched the $2400 mini- 
mum wage pioneered by voters in California, but has in addition guaranteed 
each teacher in the state at least a $500 increase in salary next year. In effect 
this raises the maximum salaries of most districts by that amount. Additional 
funds have been provided by the state to insure raises for non-certified em- 
ployees, and the legislature has provided some continuity of effort by appro- 
priating sufficient funds to maintain the program for a two-year period. A new 
retirement bill for teachers of Washington also was adopted which provides 
$100 per month pension from state funds at the conclusion of thirty years of 
service and sixty years of age. Payments for teachers retiring before age sixty 
are deducted at the rate of two dollars per month per year, or, for instance, at 
age 55 the pension would be $90. 

The Oregon Education Association has developed a “Recommended Mini- 
mum Salary Plan” which calls for a $2400 minimum salary with increments 
based on training and experience to a maximum of $4500. At the annual con- 
vention of the OFA, held in Portland April 7-8, speakers included Mrs. Pearl 
A. Wanamaker, president of the National Education Association, Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, superintendent of schools, Topeka, Kansas, and Dr. Peter Ode- 
gard, president of Reed College. As we go to press no report has been received 
on the success of the plan to form a central organization for Oregon school 
administrators. 

The annual conference of Elementary School Principals of California was 
held in San Diego March 30-April 2, considering problems of “The Com- 
munity School.” The first day’s sectional meetings, directed at the problem, 
“How can the principal study the community ?” considered (1) a small rural 
community; (2) a large rural community; (3) a small town community ; (4) 
a small city community; (5) a large urban community. On subsequent days 
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sectional meetings considered, ‘““How can the principal improve community 
relations °”’ and ‘‘How can the principal improve the school ?” Throughout the 
conference emphasis was placed on the principal’s responsibility for bringing 
parents of the community into the school for observation, participation, and 
conferences, to explain newer practices and methods of instruction. 
—Paut R. HANNA 
Harotp D. DRUMMOND 





Education in Occupied Japan 


Believing that everyone will appreciate the opportunity of hearing from 
one of our life members, Miss Helen Heffernan of the State Department of 
Education, California, who is now in Japan, we are publishing a letter 
which reached the Department office on March 18. 


Tokyo, Japan 
February 10, 1947 
Miss Eva G. Pinkston 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Miss Pinkston: 


I was delighted to have your letter of January 17 and to know that my 
letter to the Western Journal of Education reached as far away as Wash- 
ington. Last week I sent another letter to my friend Morris Wagner of the 
Western Journal of Education and no doubt in due time it will reach my 
friends through her little Journal. I am most appreciative of her kindness 
in carrying these letters because otherwise I would despair of ever keeping 
in touch with my friends. Social correspondence is almost out of the question 
with the heavy responsibilities of this work. 

Yesterday I returned from a field trip to the Shiga prefecture. This is 
an overnight train trip from Tokyo. Shiga is a beautiful part of Japan. 
Lake Biwa is located in the prefecture. It is the largest lake in Japan—the 
prefecture completely surrounds its sixty-five mile length. A magnificent 
snow-covered range is the dominant characteristic of the scenery. 

My purpose in going to Shiga was to speak to a meeting of 800 school 
teachers. A woman teacher and a man teacher were sent from every school 
in the prefecture. The meeting lasted for four days from nine.to five each 
day. The speeches were given in English, translated into Japanese, and 
then a copy of each speech in Japanese was presented to each conference 


.member in printed form. The idea is that they will conduct meetings for 


their fellow teachers upon their return home, thus spreading the gospel 
throughout the ken. 
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During the time I was at Otsu I went to visit two schools. One was a 
little school for mentally retarded children called Omi-Gakuen. Such a 
school represents a real departure in education for the Japanese. Heretofore 
there has been little interest in handicapped children. The other school at 
Omi-Hachiman was a very modern type of kindergarten. Kindergartens 
are rare in Japan. The economic condition of the country will probably 
delay much development in education for young children. This particular 
kindergarten was founded by Dr. Merrell Vorhies, who came to Japan some 
forty-two years ago. He has developed the Omi Brotherhood, a Christian 
group of about 840 members, in this town. The Omi Brotherhood maintains 
the kindergarten, a girls’ middle school (comparable to our junior high 
school), and before the war a sanitarium for tubercular patients. Surely this 
man has made a great contribution to the welfare of humanity through his 
life. When I asked what I could send him he said, ‘‘Soap!’’ Soap is a scarce 
commodity so I was glad to be able to pack a large box today with soap 
which has come to me as gifts from friends at home who feared I might 
lose my laundry complex in Japan. 

On Saturday I traveled 100 miles by jeep to speak at a meeting of the 
inspectors (I wish they were supervisors) of some seven or eight prefectures. 
I saw an excellent elementary school at Hino, Shiga Prefecture. This school 
boasts a school farm where food is raised for the school lunches. It has a 
really remarkable museum including historic objects, geological specimens, 
fossils, photographs, etc. It has rather interesting laboratories where the 
children had been working with electricity, with the polishing of rice, with 
the making of charcoal—all very important life activities for Japanese 
school children. The art work was better than average. The pictures of 
Japanese school children give ample evidence that they live in crowds— 
every picture is crowded with people. The people are set into the pictures 
with an excellent sense of design. Of course the American jeep is very 
prominent in all the pictures drawn by Japanese school children. 

On Wednesday I start working with a group—we will call it the Com- 
mittee of Sixteen—on the development of a bulletin of practical suggestions 
for day nursery personnel, kindergarten teachers, and parents of children 
two to six years. I am particularly anxious to leave some impression here 
in the general area of early childhood education. 

Shortly, I shall go to Osaka to have a three-day conference with the 
architects of that area. Japanese school buildings are very uninspired as 
well as not very functional. We believe that if the Japanese architects once 
get the idea that a school building could be a work of art, they will be in- 
terested in developing this field of architecture. As you know, we have had 
a considerable experience in California in making elementary school build- 
ings functional. This is a great need in Japan. 

I am working steadily with a group of Japanese educators on the problem 
of the handicapped child. The Japanese in the old days had little feeling of 
social responsibility extending beyond their own families. We are beginning 
to build a program. The laws have been drafted which will give Japan a good 
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start toward an effective program for the care and education of the phy- 
sically and mentally handicapped. 

Once a week I meet with a seminar of thirty leading elementary school 
people of the Tokyo area. With this group we have discussed the purposes 
of education in a democratic society; the obstacles in the way of realizing 
these objectives in Japan; the community school idea. The group has 
developed forms for community surveys. I think the great hope for educa- 
tion in Japan is the development of the community school. 

We have about finished the work on developing a new educational 
psychology for use in the teacher education program. The whole growth 
and development idea has been a new one to Japanese psychologists, so 
the work has been slow and difficult, particularly as we have to work through 
interpreters. 

I am sure that the reason I never finish my correspondence is because of 
my poor terminal facilities. There are so many interesting things about this 
experience that I notice when I get started that I go on and on without 
regard for the fact that my friends may be less interested in the detail 
than I am. 

Please give my greetings to your associates in the NEA. I have drawn 
largely on the NEA Handbook in interpreting the work of national, state, 
and local education associations to the teachers of Japan. 

Yours very cordially, 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 





(Panel Discussion—continued from page 23) 


up, | wonder if they couldn’t stand up, because I have one of those un- 
comfortable chairs, and you folks are sitting in soft ones. 

[The audience arose.] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How about the people who vote the other way? 
These are the people who like a situation in which one teacher has the 
children for the greater part of the day. All right, will you sit down. Will 
those who feel differently stand up. 

[A few arose.] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Unless you all voted that way because it was more 
comfortable, Miss McCallum, you find yourself in a tremendous minority. 

Miss Lucy Mason Hott [Norfolk, Va.]: I didn’t hear you call for the 
second vote. My school takes in seven grades, and I would like for the first 
five to stay with one teacher all day, but I would like for the sixth and 
seventh grade children to change teachers because of the monotony of 
staying with one all the time. [Laughter] 

While I am on my feet, I would like to say I am always interested when 
people talk about a child’s keeping one teacher indefinitely. In my school 
I have a turnover of 66-14 per cent. Some of them, it seems to me, change 
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parents that fast, but in the schools they not only change teachers; they 
change schools, they change towns, they change states. 

Dr. BARNETT: I would like to say something there, though, lest our 
point be lost. The school that we were in that kept the youngsters the 
longest was the school that actually had the most changeover. In that 
particular school there were boys and girls who were benefiting by being 
with a teacher longer. For example, there was a little girl who had never 
had but one teacher in this school, but she was a good teacher. 

The teacher said, “You are doing that so much better than you did 
before. Do you remember the first time you wrote for us? You didn’t even 
get a full thought on paper. I have had you three years now, and now you 
can write all this. Look what you did yesterday.” 

The little youngster felt so good. 

At recess I said to this youngster, ‘‘Don’t you get tired of that teacher?” 

“Tired of that teacher? Why, she knows what I can do.” 

Mr. LoRENE L. CAHLANDER [Minneapolis, Minn.}: How do you over- 
come the objections on the part of parents where you have varying quali- 
fications or abilities of teachers? A parent who has a child with a superior 
teacher will not complain if the child is there two, three, or even four years, 
but suppose the child is with an inferior teacher? That parent is likely to 
say, ‘I would like to have my child transferred to another room.” 

Dr. BARNETT: Let me draw a parallel to that. You know, for a long 
time we have said we don’t want the teacher to stay with this group be- 
cause it is too large, and very frequently the large group is the same group 
all the way through school. How do you answer parents when they say, “I 
would like for my youngster to be with a small group’’? Maybe this year 
you have one group of forty, and maybe that just happens to be the large 
group. Maybe the groups in the rest of the school are, say, twenty-five or 
thirty. How do you answer that? 

Dr. Beck: If it is the only sixth grade class im the school, there isn’t 
any answer. The parent doesn’t want the child moved to the fifth grade, 
for example. 

Mr. DaAvip H. Stewart [Dormont, Pa.]: The parent recognizes the 
number of pupils. You can’t do anything about the number of pupils, but 
they want you to do something about the teacher, and they think you 
ought to do something. 

Dr. BARNETT: You should. 

Mr. STEWART: But you can’t. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: There is a good answer to that, and I have it. 
[Laughter] You prove to the parent that the other teacher is just as good 
or even superior. If you can’t, you change the teacher. If you can’t do that, 
you change the principal. Failing everything else, you change the superin- 
tendent. In other words, you are right up against a practical situation where 
you never can get the thing worked out. 

Dr. LEE: I would like to pull it back for a minute and highlight one 
or two of the things that have come up, but highlight it in a different 
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direction. What constitutes a good elementary school? A principal who is 
alive to the fact that his teachers are individuals, that they are persons, 
that they have desires, and that they like to feel that they are important. 

Miss LoRENE K. Fox [Schenectady, N. Y.]: 1 am a little concerned that 
we haven’t gotten to the discussion of what it is that the children and 
teachers and principals are doing together. I think that one of the things 
that would help us know what is a good elementary school would be to see 
what they are doing. On the question of monotony with one teacher, in a 
situation where the teacher and children are reaching out into the com- 
munity there wouldn’t be the monotony because the teacher is helping 
those youngsters to know what other sources of information there are. 
What we would want to know is what the children are doing as a whole 
group in the classroom, as smaller groups within the classroom, and as 
individuals within the classroom, both better to understand and to con- 
tribute to the situation. What are they doing in the community? What 
things are they sinking their teeth into to make a better school or to make 
a better neighborhood ? 

It seems to me that there is a problem of organization and also a problem 
of whether or not our machinery becomes so inflexible that we can have 
some teachers stay two years with the children and others stay one year 
and move children back and forth, even to having divided grades, if we 
are doing the kinds of things that aren’t necessarily based upon a grade-by- 
grade kind of organization. 

It seems to me that the main thing is what we are doing together, and 
then the organization will be set up to carry through that program. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: That is a most helpful contribution. Our trouble 
is that we got over on to this question of organization before we had said 
some things that I think we ought to take up with regard to curriculum. 
There are two hands waving. Let’s have those, and then let me come back 
to this question of organization. 

Mr. Ravpu BriMtey {Greensboro, N. C.]: I think that the teachers 
and principals must agree where they are going. We have been running 
around here talking about this, that, and the other thing, but the teachers 
and the principals must get together and know where they are going. One 
of the definitions of a good elementary school, to my mind, is a school that 
is moving toward its objective. The trouble is, here is What has happened: 
We have a school, we have a faculty, and everybody goes his own way. 
Here is a good teacher who is really doing wonderful things, but the school 
should get together and set some objectives. I like a school to be able at 
the end of the year to stop and take stock and see that they have actually 
gained a little bit. Of course, you can develop that in all its ramifications 
of democratic living among the staff, the youngsters, and sometimes the 
superintendent. 

Dr. Beck: I think those points are very well taken. In New Jersey the 
elementary principals and classroom teachers were very much interested 
in the secondary school evaluation study. We liked parts of it, but parts 
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of it we didn’t like. So, we set out to make one of our own: This has just 
come off the press. In this little booklet, Self-Evaluation of the Elementary 
School, we attempt to set down just what are these things we are driving 
at, what are these things that we can measure, and how can we measure 
them. We don’t intend to do it by a group of experts coming around to raid 
a building. We intend to do it by an in-service growth on the part of. the 
staff and the children and the whole community. 

Dr. LEE: May I comment a bit on those standards and on others? In 
the last three weeks there has come to mv desk a collection of such standards 
from various states in the Union. Some of them are check sheets that are 
used by rural supervisors in going out and judging schools. I was very much 
interested, as I studied those standards, to see what they consider to be 
important. In too many cases they consider only factors of building, factors 
of drinking cups, and other factors. Such standards as I got, for instance, 
from the states of North Dakota, Missouri, and Iowa show little concern 
with curriculum and learning of youngsters, except that the state course 
of study should be followed. That is the only thing that I could find in there 
about curriculum. Those standards should be thrown out and a new set of 
standards evolved. New Jersey has made a start; Kansas has a good set. 
I got some material from New York, and then just before I got on the 
plane, some more came in. So, if I didn’t include your state in the list, just 
consider that I haven’t seen it yet. 

These things are terrifically important. As elementary school principals 
in the states, we should see that such ratings of obsolete standards are 
thrown out by our state departments, and we should develop items that 
are of general concern to improve the learning of pupils, such as this one 
of New Jersey and some of the others which I have mentioned. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Let’s come to this matter of curriculum for a 
minute, and then there will be lots of questions. I want to put it this way. 
I want to pretend that I am even dumber than I am for a moment and ask 
you what is the trend so far as some basic subject matter is concerned. I 
am leaving out art, expression, industrial arts, and all those things. What 
should the basic curriculum pattern be, the sort of core around which 
everything else clings? I have heard for a long time that it is social studies. 
Then I have heard some people say it ought to be science in the elementary 
school. There is that old pendulum swinging now. 

Dr. BARNETT: I think the social studies that you mentioned are quite 
important. The reason we said that it was built around the social studies 
so much was because the social studies are the one area in which we not 
only study living; we do it. Anything else, you see, is out. So, I think that 
the thing is better put when we say that the core of the curriculum is social 
living. Do you get the differentiation? The social studies are the one place 
in which you study how people live, and live at the same time. Therefore, 
it became quite an easy thing to say that we were having the social studies 
as a core curriculum. Everything was social studies. 

Dr. Beck: I wonder if it matters what we call it. You can divide it up 
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any way you like, but if you are thinking in.terms of the child, what does 
it matter whether you are talking about social studies or science or anything 
else? 

Dr. BARNETT: Right; and we get into difficulty when we talk about 
“core,’’ too. 

Miss Hazevt F. GABBARD [Washington, D. C.] I have been listening 
for someone to mention the part of parents in a good elementary school, 
the parents’ participation with the teacher and principal in making the 
curriculum, the part of the parent in knowing what the school’s aim and 
objective happen to be, the part of the parent in working for a better 
elementary school. I don’t know how the elementary staff can begin to 
know the community unless it knows its parents or how it would know its 
parents unless it had activities that involved parents in the school program. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Miss McCallum, you were talking to me about 
that before. 

Miss McCatium: Speaking again about organization, in my school I 
have three units. The children are grouped in what I call units. They are 
not units of work, but for want of a better name, we call them that. We 
have the first grade in one unit, the third and fourth in another, and the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh in another. We work with our parents on these 
different unit levels. We have the parents come over, and they know what 
is going on in the fifth, sixth, and seventh. We can be more comprehensive 
and more inclusive about what the children are doing and what we want 
to do and what they can do along with us. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Do the parents help you make your course of 
study? 

Miss McCa.uivum: Are you asking me? 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Yes. Do the parents help make the course of study? 

Miss McCattvum: No, they haven’t so far. I will have to say that. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How many come from communities in which the 
parents are invited in on curriculum matters, courses of study? 

[A few hands were raised. ] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How does it work? O.K.? 

FROM THE FLoor: Well. 

FROM THE FLoor: Fair. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How about you, Miss Henning? Do they do that 
in Toledo? 

Miss HENNING: No, they do not. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: How do you get your parents in, then? 

Miss HENNING: Occasionally we have programs for the parents, not 
that they work on the programs, but through these programs we try to 
show the parents what we are doing—for instance, physical education work 
or reading activities or some things of that sort—I believe that the positive 
approach is the most successful that we can have, and even though I have 
a large school, I personally try to contact the parents individually by telling 
them when a child has done good work. I think we should let the parents 
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know that a note from the teacher or the principal can be good news. Too 
often it is only when something is wrong that we write to the parents. 

This last year we gave a series of reading tests at the beginning of the 
year to our junior high children, and after the scores were computed I sent 
to each parent a note as to his child’s work, to those who were very good, 
who were outstanding, and the response from the parents was amazing. 
They called me at school and at home. They made a special effort to come 
in to the office, and they were exceedingly pleased. 

I believe that in little ways of that sort we can contact our parents and 
let them know what we are doing. 

Dr. Beck: I believe it can be broken down into a system of classroom 
mothers, just as we think of the classroom as a unit. We build the parent 
cooperation around that individual classroom unit. Rather than have a 
large parent organization, break it up into the classroom units. 

Dr. LEE: This technique of utilizing parents in developing curriculum 
seems to me one that needs to be explored a great deal further, and there 
is just too little in print. You folks who held up your hands owe something 
to the rest of us. Couldn’t you write up how that is done in your com- 
munity and send it in to Miss Pinkston for publication in the National 
Elementary Principal, because those techniques of working are things that 
we all need to know more about. Let us know your successes and especially 
your failures, because I am sure that some of us don’t want to change jobs 
too soon, and we would like to know how to avoid it through your failures. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Parents, being human, like to register. They don’t 
care so much about being entertained. They do like to be complimented, 
and they do like to help, if we can work out that way. I don’t know whether 
it has been done perfectly. I have seen beginnings of it. 

There are some questions here. 

Mrs. G. N. PoLk [Freeport, Texas]: I don’t think I have the perfect 
answer, but four years ago we started a system of having parents enter 
into individual conferences. We keep folders of each child’s work, and it is 
dated so that we can see the improvement that is made. We do not give 
report cards, but we have the parents come in and talk over Mary’s work 
and Johnnie’s work. We keep our achievement tests. We keep everything 
but the I.Q. We don’t put that in there. The parent comes in at least twice 
every year. At the end of the conference each parent is given a little sheet 
which asks: ‘‘What is our school doing that you like? What is it doing that 
you don’t like? What is it that you would like us to do for you that we are 
not doing?” 

In the four years that my particular school has tried this, I want to 
tell you that 93 per cent of the parents have come, and the feeling of unity 
in the community and of cooperation between the school and the home is 
growing fast. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: I want to tell you that any school that dares do 
it is pretty nearly a good school, all right. 

Mr. Henry EvuGENE Kentopp [Superintendent of Schools, East 
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Orange, N. J.]: I am here in search of an expert principal, but I would like 
to participate in your program also. The social development side has been 
well emphasized here today, and no doubt it is the most important, but it 
has also been mentioned that some basic academic skills are also important. 
I would like to make a couple of statements on them and see if they match 
with yours. 

Every good elementary school gets these basic skills no matter what 
else it does. Secondly, the best elementary schools get these basic skills as 
much as possible as a by-product of purposeful activity. The poorer schools 
get them with a minimum of meaning and with tremendous intensive prac- 
tice. which we used to call drill. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: I am glad these kids can read and write now. 

Miss EstHER W. Scott [Washington, D. C.]: I would like to use what 
you just said about purposeful activity as one of the motivations for getting 
parent participation, if there is something that the parents feel is a need 
and can come in and do—if you can work out the needs with them. In my 
school we have parent participation. It is almost as though they were 
faculty members. They handle our library. They handle our children’s 
lunch room. They handle our children’s resting room. They also work with 
the school out in the community for community activities. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Good. You have teachers, too, as well as all this 
help, I suppose? [Laughter] 

Dr. W. GEORGE HAywarp [East Orange, N. J.]: I have just two ques- 
tions. I should like to ask the first of the panel. We are asking ourselves 
what is right with elementary education today. Is it not true that the thing 
that is probably right about it is that we do not see a fixed pattern for our 
work in administration or in any aspect of it? The other question is, Would 
you not agree that it is true that the pattern for working relationships will 
open up gradually if we keep talking about a variety of ways of approaching 
the thing? 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Does anybody here wish to say ““Amen’’ to that? 

Dr. Beck: That is right. There are many ways of doing this thing. One 
teacher does it one way; another teacher does it another way. I think that 
is the essence of what you say. 

Dr. Lee: In relation to trends, I have been very much interested in 
going over the literature in the field of elementary education and child 
development that has been put out in the last six or seven years, trying 
to get caught up a little bit after Uncle Sam had several other ideas of 
activities. It is exceedingly intriguing to me that in the things we find 
coming out in the literature now, the emphasis is on techniques of working 
with children, information about helping to understand children, illustra- 
tions of ways that schools and teachers are studying youngsters, and from 
that, planning experiences which they are going to have which will result 
in learning. It is practically a switch in the field. In fact, my wife, Dorris, 
says that she is very unfortunate because certain chapters dealt with the 
child and her literature has multiplied twenty times, and the literature that 
I was going over had multiplied only about once. So, you can see that that 
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early discussion has resulted in a vital change of practice and a change 
which is continuing in the elementary school which I think is marvelous. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: We have two features left, besides that question 
which we will have in a minute. One is that we are prepared to answer 
any questions about school building and arrangement of facilities. Dr. Beck 
is really an expert in that field. The other is that we are going to havea 
tour de force, a summary by Dr. Barnett, who will pull this all together in 
one tight little package that you can wrap up and take home with you. 

Mr. BAUSERMAN: In view of the health problem brought to light during 
the war, what part should health have in the elementary school? 

Dr. LEE: I would like to answer that question along with the question 
that Mr. Spinning asked me before, which I didn’t answer, and perhaps 
some of you noticed that I didn’t and thought that I was evading it, which 
I wasn’t. How should the elementary curriculum be organized, as to what 
core? This is a typical college professor’s answer, but we could take the 
rest of the day illustrating what I mean. It should be organized so that the 
youngsters get profitable learning experiences in all areas of living. At one 
time the center of interest, Mr. Spinning, might be a social studies unit; 
at another time it might be a health unit; at another time it might be a 
science unit. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: It wouldn’t have to run through the whole year, 
would it? 

Dr. LEE: Oh, no. [Laughter] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: All right, I got my answer. Is there anything 
about buildings? 

Mr. BAUSERMAN: I didn’t mean from the instructional point there. I 
mean clinics and facilities of that nature within the school. Maybe that is 
in school buildings. Should a good school building have a clinic for dental 
clinicians and for doctors to work with the children in finding and correcting 
defects? 

Dr. LEE: Yes. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Yes. 

Dr. Beck: I could talk for half an hour about school buildings and 
building facilities. I am going to talk about half a minute. I would just like 
to say that a good program can be carried on in a poor school building, and 
a poor program can be carried on in a good school building. There are four 
things that I think I have highlighted here. I could enumerate them. 

First of all, we should utilize the research that we have made in school 
building construction. We have excellent research. We don’t utilize it. 

Second, our school buildings are too permanent. I have a school building 
that will last 500 years, and it has outlived its usefulness long since. It is 
only twenty-five years old, and ten years ago it was obsolete. City school 
buildings are too high. No school building ought to be more than two 
stories high. [Applause] 

Third, school buildings are planned too frequently (this is an adminis- 
trators’ convention) by administrators and by lay architects, not enough 
by classroom teachers and children. 
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Finally, the safety and health of the child are very seldom protected. 
I could elaborate many things about school buildings. I am just going 
to end there because I know our time is limited. 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Thank you very much indeed. Dr. Barnett, will 
you summarize, because our health and safety demand that we get out of 
here pretty soon. 

Dr. BARNETT: If you want this discussion summarized the way it 
ought to be, I hope it will appear in Education for All American Children. 
I think you ought to know about it, and I am not advertising it because 
you people wrote this book. If you didn’t, you should have been in on it. 
The way the plans are now, every chapter will be summarized, and there 
will be a summary at the end. So, if you really want summaries, there they 
are. That is going to be our policy for elementary schools. 

I think, though, that in a very rapid survey, rather than summary, of 
what we have said this afternoon, because obviously I haven’t had time 
to summarize it, we can say that, in the important things, we notice how 
the emphasis was on what you did to people. We talked about the size of 
schools. We talked about the size in terms of what we could do for children 
in schools of different sizes and in classrooms of different sizes, deciding on 
a top of thirty, I think, and I would like to lower that with someone else 
to twenty-five, and I suspect that teachers could do better with around 
twenty and that the school should probably not be so large as it is now. I 
am not sure we agreed on what that should be. I would like to leave in your 
minds, though, about 600 at the top, and I suspect that you could do a 
better job with something less. 

The individual who is charged with the guidance of this group of learners 
and who necessarily must know more than they do, although she doesn’t 
or he doesn’t become the kingpin of the situation, is the teacher, and we 
talked about the importance of that person as a living person in this group 
of youngsters. 

Then we also came around to the type of organization that we should 
have in a school, and I think we probably came to the conclusion that 
organization must play second fiddle in the good school and that the first 
thing we should talk about is where we are going and what we are going 
to do for boys and girls, that is, the job that society gave us, then organize 
for the purposes involved. 

That brought up the idea, to which we all agree, that there should be 
a direction to an elementary school so that at the end of his school ex- 
perience you won’t have to say that the only thing he did in his classroom 
was to study, say, that Columbus discovered America in 1492, important 
as it is for us today that Columbus did discover America—if he did. 

The thing that was left with us was something about the school in 
which this was going to happen, and you notice that as we went along— 
and I am sorry this happened—we only picked up the rest of these indi- 
viduals who operate in this living circumstance in which we find children. 
I am sorry that we didn’t have more time for the parents. For example, 
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Mr. Spinning could have told you about situations in his school system 
where, in order to be in the program, the parents have to participate full 
time for a week. They do that, and at the end of the week they know what 
is going on in the school. There were a lot more things that we didn’t talk 
about, but although there is still some very decided opinion against it, I 
think most of us agree that parents are becoming more and more a part of 
this elementary education program; and because they and the boys and 
girls and the teachers and everyone who is interested in the school, including 
non-parents, know that this school is going some place and is doing a good 
job, they provide not only the buildings but the necessary support, and it 
isn’t all money. 

The good elementary school is going to happen in these United States 
in every state in the Union, and I am sure that most of you have a start 
of it today. [Applause] 

CHAIRMAN SPINNING: Ladies and gentlemen of the panel, will you agree 
with me that this was a very good audience, very high-principled, keen on 
participation, and that there are a lot of children in America who are very 
fortunate to have them? And will the audience agree with me that five or 
six of this panel are pretty good? [Applause] 

[The meeting adjourned at four-fifteen o’clock.] 





Services of the Supervisin g Principal 
E. E. Stephens 


Principal, Harrison School, Normandy Consolidated School District, 
St. Louis County, Missouri : 


It is customary to classify principals as follows: supervising, directing, 
and teaching principals. The supervising principal’s time is devoted to the 
work of supervision, administration, and conferences with pupils, teachers, 
patrons, and others concerned with various school interests. The directing 
principal’s time is about equally divided between regular class instruction, 
supervision and administration. The teaching principal is required to 
devote the entire time daily to teaching; this person is simply the ‘‘head 
teacher” in the school. 

The writer believes that any school having a minimum of 250 to 275 
pupils should have a supervising principal. Such a principal has so much 
greater opportunity of aiding teachers and pupils, as well as parents, that 
the school for which he is responsible should be a much better one in every 
way. 
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Supervising principals should have the assistance of a number of spec- 
ialists, such as those in both vocal and instrumental music, in art, health 
and physical education, lip reading and corrective speech; a reading spec- 
ialist to help plan and direct the reading in all grades; a school physician, 
registered nurse, dentist, librarian, remedial teacher, visiting teacher, and 
a secretary or office clerk. 

Without office assistance a principal is forced to be in his office too long 
at the beginning and end of the day, or to spend too much time doing office 
work at home, or to let many important things go undone. A supervising 
principal should spend from fifty to fifty-five or sixty per cent of his time 
in classrooms with teachers and pupils. 

Services to School and Community—Any principal may render a real 
service to his school and the community (1) by planning with the members 
of the faculty, the pupils, and patrons the things that are considered for 
the best interests of all concerned; (2) by helping to decide upon a stated 
policy for the school based upon a sound philosophy of education; (3) by 
putting this policy into operation through the selection of goals to be 
reached and through setting in motion the operations which will result in 
arriving at these goals; (4) by dealing honestly with all subordinates at all 
times, making decisions promptly and wisely and having the courage to 
stand by these decisions; (5) by habitually maintaining poise and self-control 
in meeting the petty irritations in the day’s work as well as the occasional 
emergencies; (6) by being friendly with all and intimate with none—having 
no favorites; (7) by developing that indefinable quality which makes people 
want to follow the leader. 

Facilitation of Instruction—The principal should facilitate the in- 
structional program by (1) putting into operation the approved curriculum; 
supervising all activities to see that the school meets specified and approved 
modern standards; (2) by carrying out the adopted policies of the board of 
education, as directed by the superintendent; (3) by interpreting the needs 
of the school community and making recommendations to the superin- 
tendent for the improvement of conditions; (4) by collecting data and con- 
ducting any research which might prove helpful to administrative, teaching, 
or cooperating agents; (5) by maintaining proper public or community re- 
lationships; (6) by administering supplies, standardized or other tests, 
appraising pupil progress, checking care of equipment and supplies of all 
kinds, evaluating curriculum materials, improving instruction, encouraging 
professional growth of teachers, looking after in-service training of all 
teachers; (7) looking after the entire school plant and school premises, the 
utilization of the school plant, and vitalizing the curriculum. 

Organization of the Teaching Staff—The principal should analyze every 
teacher from the standpoint of her potentialities. He should take into con- 
sideration all the important details of her training, experience, special 
abilities, disabilities, interests, personal characteristics, out-of-school re- 
sponsibilities, and any other factors which may affect her efficiency. The 
principal notes variations in the amount and kinds of cultural or profes- 
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sional training of the staff, the ranges and differences in professional ex. 
periences and professional success, the musical and artistic gifts or limita- 
tions, the personal, social and professional attributes, the general and 
specific teaching skills, and each teacher’s effect on children. From such 
data as the principal may gather, he reaches specific conclusions to be 
applied in organizing the teaching staff in the school. He should take full 
advantage of each teacher’s training, experience, abilities, skills, talents, 
desires, and personal qualifications which point to special fitness by assign- 
ing them to certain grade levels or to particular types of children. 

Relationship with Pupils—The principal should know the individual 
pupils in his school. Get acquainted by taking an interest in each one, 
giving special help as often as possible. Praise the pupils frequently for 
things that warrant the praise of the building principal. Give the pupils 
an opportunity to help the principal in some way. Take an interest in their 
games. Spend as much time as possible with the children on the playground. 

School Auxiliaries—The principal should help to maintain active school 
auxiliaries—the Parent-Teacher Association, Mothers’ Club, Fathers’ Club, 
Scout organizations, etc. Plan with them to raise as much money as possible 
for the installation of permanent playground equipment suitable for children 
of all grades, beginning with kindergarten. This will help make the school 
yard a community center after school hours and during the vacation. Help 
provide also for games of various kinds for indoor pleasure when the weather 
prevents outdoor play. 

Public Relations—Experience shows that any principal can render a real 
service to his school community by making a great many visits in the homes 
of the pupils in his school. During the school term the principal can average 
at least three calls per day. If a child becomes ill at school, or injured in 
play, or falls down and soils his clothes, the principal should take the child 
home; in the case of soiled clothing, wait for the child to change and then 
take him back to school. 

The principal should also make frequent friendly visits in the homes of 
his pupils. At other times he goes into homes and demonstrates to parents 
how they may help their children bring up work in some subject that is 
difficult for them to understand. This method usually enables the child to 
carry on the work successfully with the rest of the class. 

A principal should know personally all of the business and professional 
people of the school community. He should patronize the business men of 
the community. He can supply many of his family needs by buying from 
the local stores. 

In many other ways the principal can improve relationships between 
the school and the community: (1) Keep the public constantly and fully 
informed of the objectives, conditions, and the things the school needs. 
(2) Keep school officials posted concerning essential educational necessities 
for the children, and concerning public reaction to the educational program. 
(3) Assist all citizens to appraise the educational program so that they may 
help to provide properly for the most important needs of the children. 
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(4) Help develop an intelligent, sympathetic understanding between parents 
and teachers, and among the children; also help develop the proper co- 
ordination between the home and school. (5) Strive to bring about a co- 
operative understanding between the school and other institutions in 
matters of public welfare, emphasizing sound educational practices. 

The public relations program should be (1) based on the practice of 
giving facts impersonally and honestly—consider the rights and interests of 
all. (2) The program should be a continuous one. Keep the school officials 
and employees in touch with the community and school conditions; keep 
them informed of the opinions of organized groups toward the educational 
program that has been adopted. (3) For the best interests of the children, 
important information should be given to every individual in the com- 
munity. (4) The program should be effective. Present information so that 
it will make an appeal to the people. Have all information understandable 
to each person. 





Encouraging Greater Pupil Participation 
in the Operation of the School 


Carl Neufeldt 


Principal, Lincoln School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Education of children through participation in life situations probably re- 
ceived more attention in the past than it has received in more recent times. 
Children and youth of American pioneers received virtually their entire educa- 
tion through participation in the major functions of home life. This called for 
the teaching of genuine child responsibility which is lacking in many of our 
present-day homes and schools. 

The evolution that has taken place in American life since those early days 
needs no retelling. A simple pioneer society gradually evolved into a very 
complex one. Education of youth through actual participation in the affairs of 
his life and the community became more and more complex and in consequence 
instruction changed and became less real and vital. Schools became increasingly 
isolated and academic, and in time the need for participation in the realities of 
life was so far forgotten that the theory gained credence that it mattered little 
what one studied provided it was difficult and uninteresting. 

Amid the turmoil and confusion of the modern era we are slowly returning 
to an educational principle which served us well in our pioneer days, but with 
a different focal point. Trends indicate that more time is spent in the schools 
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discovering the child and then orienting him into the society in which he must 
live and participate. Our problem is, in fact, doubly complex because we must 
also develop in him an attitude of inquiry, a feeling that the present is not the 
ultimate goal, a spirit of adventure, and a mind capable of readjustment. 

If principals and teachers have vision, the modern school program can 
provide opportunity for varied kinds of pupil participation that will develop 
fine personal and social qualities such as dependability, initiative, alertness and 
thoroughness in carrying out responsibilities, as well as learning to get along 
with others. The actual application of these qualities has rested with the teach- 
ers and will continue to do so. A dynamic elementary school principal is con- 
fronted, therefore, with the obligation of developing more pawer, responsi- 
bility and leadership among his teachers in order to bring added progress of a 
permanent and realistic nature. 

In this discussion we are concerned with some specific ways of releasing 
more latent human power within a community of teachers, extending tech- 
niques of group action, and discovering a few functional ideas of organization 
with the object of giving the child a greater part in the operation of the school. 

Releasing Teacher Potential—Our first concern is that of releasing the 
great stores of latent human energy among our teachers. It isn’t so much that 
there is apathy among the average group of teachers but rather a lack of effort 
on the part of principals to enlist their real interests. The simple but very ei- 
fective practice of the principal making a daily visit to the various classrooms 
can be accomplished in most schools by seeing some of the teachers in the 
morning and others during the recesses. This “simple-to-administer technique” 
utilized over a period of time will result in ample opportunities to give recog- 
nition, build up security, recognize progress, and suggest ideas that will lead 
the teachers to strive for more new experiences, with the result that they will 
utilize these in their dealings with the children. 

Extension of Group Action—It is generally recognized that we should 
have broad goals and not place ceilings on human endeavors. These goals may 
be formed by the whole group in one or two of the teachers’ meetings in the 
fall. We can have no clear vision of the final form which we want our pupil 
participation to reach in the operation of the school and must, therefore, con- 
stantly redefine and make new applications by degrees in every individual case, 
remembering that every teacher and child in our school is a different human 
being. 

Functional Ideas of Organization—How democratic a school program is 
can be determined, to a large degree, by how effectively our teachers have 
organized and are “working” their homerooms. We have much to learn con- 
cerning the best ways to encourage and guide this participation. Here again 
the principal will find a variation in effectiveness and will consequently find 
himself giving different counsel from room to room. At least one of the teach- 
ers’ meetings or specially prepared bulletins toward the end of the school year 
should be devoted to giving the teachers a chance to report their progress in 
the matter of training for democratic leadership. We have found that these 
meetings and reports result in creative ways for accomplishment and bring 
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about a more unified attack on the ideas to be put into practice. Human loyal- 
ties to the group of teachers within a school are largely built of an infinite 
number of shared purposes in very commonplace daily acts. We must, there- 
fore, not force effective unity but rather find it. 

Much of the pupil participation in the operation of the school outside of the 
homeroom can be worked out very effectively by a special committee of teach- 
ers who are given a free period weekly for coordinating the overall efforts. This 
working committee will be made up of the so-called “special activity teachers,” 
which include the music, art and physical education teachers. Principal and 
teachers find themselves working very closely with this group and under its 
supervision we have placed the children’s council, the assemblies, special con- 
servation projects such as paper collection, banking, and the general safety and 
playground patrol duties. Here the principal can help to coordinate, determine 
the strategy, and control the timing of the pupil efforts in the operation of 
school activities. 

The principal can perform a helpful in-service training by providing edu- 
cational literature on the subject to his teachers, to be passed around in folders 
or duplicated for all the teachers. 

Some administrators are finding it very helpful to develop a story of their 
school through the medium of motion picture and in it they carry a theme 
emphasizing the pupil and his relation to the operation of the school. Others 
develop the story without the sound, title it, and then accompany the picture 
with soft transcribed music. In many instances we find the Parent-Teacher 
Association furnishing the film, and quite often a photographer from their own 
_ranks assists in the planning as well as takes the pictures. Other principals find 
that they have a teacher who is just the person for the job. In this case we 
suggest that she be given some free time until the project is finished. The idea 
may be repeated after some years as an evaluation of the progress made toward 
desired long-time goals. . 

Others are starting to make more use of the daily paper by giving one of 
the teachers in the system time to write up the school activities. Never before 
have local and national presses been so ready to assist the schools in educating 
our communities, without whom we can make very little real progress toward 
a more effective school. 

Supervised group guidance of children through the use of assemblies serves 
as a great educational factor for both the children who participate and for those 


. who listen. Here is one of the best opportunities to enlist the various home- 


rooms for, say, one demonstration a year in which they show how children are 
helping their teachers and principal in making theirs a better school. Acting 
out an alley fight and contrasting it with the way quarrels should be settled 
on the way home from school, a bully and how to correct him, respecting school 
property, and various demonstrations of homeroom discussions as related to 
different administrative measures are only a few ways in which the cooperation 
of children in the operation of their school may be demonstrated. 

Creating a pride in cleanliness within the classroom can also be encouraged 
by having the proper janitorial equipment conveniently located so that the 
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teacher may occasionally supervise a general clean-up. This idea was success- 
fully carried out over many years in our one-room country school and we feel 
that some of the valuable practices of school housekeeping have been lost. This 
is just another important place where the children, with the help of the teachers, 
can assist in operating a good school. 

Conclusion—Pupil participation will from necessity have to operate upon 
a broad principle of values and goals and with a constant redefinition of the 
end in view. With this basic idea well established, we conclude that an effective 
elementary school principal will earnestly want to exemplify and cultivate a 
democratic technique with all the help that the science of human development 
can offer. Enlisting the teachers’ and parents’ interest as the basis for releasing 
more human potential is a necessary prerequisite to progress in giving the pupils 
a greater part in running the school. The cooperation of the local and national 
press, developing a story through motion pictures, coordinating group efforts, 
pupil government as part of the curriculum, a democratically operated home- 
room, assemblies for the purpose of group guidance, carefully collected profes- 
sional reading, and specific teacher participation and supervision in school 
housekeeping—all play an important role in developing real pupil participation 
in school operation. 

Our big responsibility as educational leaders is to promote pride and joy 
in the daily work of the children and teachers in our schools. It is probable 
that a strong sense of responsibility results more from enjoyment of a job than 
from a sense of duty. By promoting more child responsibility we shall offset 
some of the present overemphasis on freedom. To be sure, any genuine progress 





is slow; therefore, the elementary school principal must learn to have much. 


patience. 





The Principal and the Substitute Teacher 


Fred Schnell 


Principal, Jefferson School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


How often has it been necessary to double classes, make changes in the 
classroom programs, or have the principal take over a class or classes for 
one or more days when the regular teacher or teachers have been absent 
from school? Whenever this occurs, something else equally important is 
neglected, children must make adjustments, and more responsibilities are 
added to the teachers’ and principal’s full day. 

Good substitute teachers have always been scarce. During recent years 
many teachers have accepted regular teaching positions, and while this has 
had a tendency to relieve the scarcity of regular teachers, at the same time 
it has increased the scarcity of available substitute teachers. Those trained 
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people who remained available often refused to accept calls for emergency 
teaching because they felt that with the lack of parental control the class- 
room discipline problem was greater than formerly and, to some, the sub- 
stitute’s salary was not adequate to compensate for the effort. 

In addition to raising the substitute teacher’s compensation and adding 
a bonus for longer periods of work, it is necessary for the building principal 
to do some pre-planning for such emergencies when teachers will be absent 
from school. 

Over a period of years our school has developed a program of working 
with substitute teachers that assures the continuation of the school program 
when regular teachers are away from their classrooms. At the beginning of 
the school year the superintendent’s office compiles a list of substitute 
teachers and sends a list to each school. The building principal, as soon as 
he receives the list, checks the names of those who will best meet his antici- 
pated needs. During the second or third week in September the principal 
contacts the people whom he has selected to serve his school in emergencies 
and invites them to visit the school on a scheduled day for an informal 
meeting. At this meeting the principal and his faculty get acquainted with 
each other. Bulletins pertaining to the school are distributed and discussed, 
opportunity is given to explain the school policies and regulations, routine 
matters and procedures. Considerable time is spent explaining our philoso- 
phy of education and giving reasons for our rules. The group together 
enjoys refreshments and all join in a tour of the building. Each prospective 
substitute teacher is urged to visit, before leaving the building, the room 
or rooms where she might later in the year be called to teach. Thus the 
substitute teacher is acquainted with the school prior to coming to teach 
for a regular teacher. 

The regular teachers are instructed at the beginning of the school year 
to notify their building principal as early as possible when they plan to be 
absent, or when, due to illness or other unforeseen cause, they are obliged 
to be away from school. This enables the principal to call the substitute 
teacher several days or at least the evening before, giving the substitute 
teacher (who in many cases is a married woman with family responsibili- 
ties) time to plan her next day’s home duties so that she will be com- 
pletely free to devote her entire day to teaching, knowing that things at 
her own home are well taken care of by others. 

When the substitute teacher reaches the school building, the principal 
greets her and takes her to the classroom and ascertains whether the fol- 
lowing materials are on the teacher’s desk: (1) A seating chart or charts 
lor the classroom. Such a chart enables the substitute to familiarize herself 
with the names of the pupils without delay and helps her in the adminis- 
tration of the class. (2) A schedule of classes or periods for the day or week, 
showing time allotments. This helps the substitute organize her work and 
tlass discussions within given time periods. (3) A schedule of recesses and 
time schedule for dismissal periods. (4) The attendance chart with a de- 
«criptive legend telling the substitute how to mark morning and afternoon 
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absences as well as tardy cases. (5) A schedule for nurses, special teache 
or subject supervisors, which enables the substitute teacher to anticipa 
interruptions at certain periods of the day and plan her work accordingh 
(6) The school notices for the day to be read to the pupils so that they 
be kept informed regarding school events, changes, or announcements 
that the teacher can follow through. (7) The daily plan book. (Teache 
are requested to write out their lesson plans for the following day befa 
they leave the building.) 

Before leaving her, the principal goes over the lesson plans with 
substitute and shows her where the texts, reference materials, and man 
are located and how each is used. Usually the teacher has left her desk copi 
on the desk with book marks to indicate pages of work in texts and manu 
Thus when the children come into the room at the opening of school, th 
substitute knows what to do and the principal can feel assured that thin 
will be all right. If the substitute teacher is not in a position to teach ¢ 
or music, the principal with the substitute teacher makes changes so th 
these areas may be taken care of by others or are postponed to another da 

The principal also appoints a regular teacher as the substitute’s co 
selor for the day, to whom she can turn for any question that might ari 
Furthermore, at the beginning of the class, the principal returns and q 
troduces the substitute teacher to the pupils, telling them something 
her training and that she is helping the school. This tends to give t& 
pupils confidence in the substitute and they feel that the principal is givii 
her his full support. F 

Before leaving the building the substitute is requested to write a she 
summary of the progress of her class for that day in order that the regul 
teacher can carry on from where she left off. She is also requested to st 
in the office of the principal so that he may express his appreciation ¢ 
confer with her regarding the day’s work. 

When the school holds its Parent-Teacher Association meeting or sch 
programs, invitations are extended to substitute teachers to attend. Th 
they feel that they are a part of the school, and take pride and interes 
substitute teaching. 

When teaching conditions are pleasant, substitute teachers accept ¢ 
readily, and are willing to assist in emergencies. They enjoy the work ¢ 
what is most important, they do a good teaching job. 





Attention—All Elementary School Principals! 


If you have not already filled out and returned the questionnaire on 
“The Status of the Elementary School Principalship” which was mailed 
to you recently, please do so at your earliest opportunity. Upon your co- 
operation depends the success of our study of the progress which has 
been made in past years and the goals to be set for the future of the 
principalship. The results of this study will be used in the preparation 
of the Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the Department and distributed to 
members in 1948-49. Please do your part now! 
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State Representatives—1946-47 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala, 


ARIzona 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS 


Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


. CoLorapo 


Edna Hellstern 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Connecticut 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn: 

DELAWARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 

District or CoLumpia 
Mrs. Maud Roby 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 

GEORGIA 


Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 


Joseph Murphy 

Peoria, Ill. 
InpiaNna 

Charlotte Carter 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa 

Esther Helbig 

Dubuque, Iowa 
Kansas 

Myrtle M. Evans 

Kansas City, Kans. 
Kentucky 

A. E. Anderson 

Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


LovISsIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La, 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Robert J. Newbury 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Verna Donlin 
Detroit, Mich, 
MIssIssiPrt1 
Mrs. Betty Cantwell 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


Missouri 
Anna F. Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Sid Bachelder 
Great Falls, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HampPsHirg 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H, 


New Jexsrey 
Ralph C. McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
New Mexico 
Harold Goff 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


New Yorr 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Batavia, N. Y. 


Norts CaRouina 

Mrs. Verta I. Coe 

High Point, N.C, 
NortH DaKkota 

R. D, Brown 

Fargo, N. Dak, 
Oxto 

Charles A. Thornton 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA 

Ralph H. Kennedy 

Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
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1947 YEARBOOK 


Spiritual Values in the Elementary School 
Twenty-sixth Yearbook—Vol. XXVII, No. 1, September 1947. 
352 pages. $2.00. 


For millions of children the elementary schools are providing 
ethical, esthetic and emotional experiences that help to elevate 
and liberate the human spirit. Good elementary schools always 
have developed spiritual values in children. The Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
to be issued in September, says in effect: “Here is how we have 
been doing it.” 

The world is seeking stronger spiritual foundations; the ele- 
mentary school has an important part to take in meeting this 
need. The Yearbook, Spiritual Values in the Elementary School, 
reports concrete experiences in which children in the United 
States have been helped toward living on a higher plane. 


Members of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
in 1947-48 will receive a copy of this yearbook as soon as it 








comes from the press. Membership dues, $3.00 a year. Send yours 
in now! 














